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REDUCE YOUR FREIGHT RATES 






















\ great many people are asking that freight rates on live stock be reduced, 
but are overlooking numerous opportunities to reduce freight charges them- 
selves. It is admitted by everyone that dressed meat is worth a certain price 
on the day sold to the butcher, and any excess freight between the Producer 


and the Consumer must be paid for by someone, usually the Producer. 


In the case of feeder cattle or sheep, shipping to an Eastern market and 
BACK-HAULING to a feed lot is not only wasted effort and energy which 
must be paid for, but takes a higher rate proportionately than if fed in transit 
en route at the through rate, plus a small feed in transit charge. The extent 
to which this is done at the present time and the amount of money lost may 
be judged by knowing the number of head of live stock moved westbound 
from the Missouri River by a west of Missouri River railroad in 1923, 


285.563 head. 


Denver is located on a line just between the large producing and feeding 
sections, and provides an admirable point for accomplishing sale between 


the Producer and Feeder with a minimum of expense to both. 


We will be glad to explain this further, or upon request to quote freight 


rates on live stock. 


DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 














“SHIP EM TO DENVER” 
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the world’s 
largest makers of 
shearing machinery, 
making shearing out- 
fits from the Stewart 
No. 9 Hand Power 
Shearing Machine to 
the greatest shearing 
plants in the _ world. 
There is a Stewart for 
any shearing require- 
ment. 


We are 





























Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Western Distributors 


A. F. McCANDLESS 
2516 Ist Ave. North 
Billings, Mont. 


CHAS. F. WIGGS 
224 8S. W. Temple St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. H. SPARR 
311 San Francisco St. 
El Paso, Texas 
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SHEARING 
MACHINERY 


If you will tell us how many 
sheep you own---or expect to 
shear---we will, without obliga- 
tion to you, send you exact 
specifications and cost of the 
right shearing equipment for 
you. 


Write today for catalog and our 
book, ‘“‘Construction of Shear- 
ing Sheds”’---both sent on re- 
quest. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COS. 


Standard 4-lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 





Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bidg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 











Northern California Wool Warehouse Co, 


Red Bluff, California 
STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 











Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers 


GRADED, SCOURED AND ORIGINAL 
WESTERN RANGE AND FLEECE WOOLS 





Produced in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and California 





This organization is conducted by 2600 wool growers who 
market graded wools at cost to mills in an orderly manner 


R. A. WARD, Manager 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Fitzpatrick Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
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MONTANA WOOL GROWERS! 


We are the largest distributors of 
WOOL BAGS and Fleece Twine in 
the Northwest. We specialize in 64 
ounce, hemmed top, jute oversewed 
bags and 4-ply paper fleece twine. 
Get our prices before placing your 
order. 
WE DISTRIBUTE 
Kemp’s Australian Branding Liquid—three 
colors. = 
**Black Leaf 40°’ Sheep Dip. P 
Cooper’s Dip-Powder and Liquid. 
Write for prices. 
THE T. C. POWER CO. 


Established in 1867 Helena, Mont. 








SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Agents Wanted! 


To sell woolen goods direct to the 
consumer. Line consists of under- : 
wear, hosiery, leather vests, macki- : 
naws, blankets, etc. No experience 
necessary. For further particulars 
write 





RED RIVER WOOLEN CO., 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 











Let us convert your best fur skins 
and hides into beautiful and useful 
articles, such as_ scarfs, chokers, 
coats, robes, etc. 

Our taxidermy work is unexcelled. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and 
price list—FREE. 


JONAS BROS. 


FURRIERS—TAXIDERMISTS —TANNERS 
1038 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 














Your wants can be supplied 
thru our advertising columns 
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CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


COMMISSION WOOL MERCHANTS 


116 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 





Offices in Consignments Solicited 
Denver and Salt Lake or will purchase outright 
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A Washington Endorsement 








Yakima, Washington, December 24, 1923. 


We have been using Kemps Branding Liquid for the past twenty 
years. During this time we have tried numerous other sheep mark- 
ing paints but have found nothing equal to Kemps. It is the best we 
ever used. 

Yours very truly, 


COFFIN BROS. 


3y H. Stanley Coffin, President. 





Black—Red—Green 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
renin, A  Squeendios BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
Ee: ata Be sed A ay es neta A F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 2516 First Avenue North 224 So. West Temple St. 311 W. San Francisco St. 
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LAMB FEEDING IN ILLINOIS 


Superior facilities and equipment in connection with expert feeders and handlers. 
Established 1890 Barn capacity now 50,000 
Official ROCK ISLAND LINES FEEDING STATION 
65 miles from Chicago. 

STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING STATION, STOCKDALE, ILL. 

The Best Sheep Feeding Station in America 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missour! 








7th ANNUAL 


INTER-MOUNTAIN STOCK SHOW 
APRIL 1-5, 1924 


OVER $10,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Home of NATIONAL RAM SALE 














For Sheepmen: 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry 

By Dean W. C. Coffey 
College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota. 

Contents: 

Part I. History of Sheep Raising 
and of Sheep Breeding. 

Part II. Structure and Judging. 

Part III. Breeds. 

Part IV. The Management of the 
Flock. 

Part V. Sheep Feeding. 

Part VI. Sheep Management on 
the Ranges in the Western 
States. 

Part VII. Miscellaneous: Buildings 
and Equipment, Preparing Mut- 
ton on the Farm. 

Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 





Range and Pasture Management 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson 
Department of Range Manage- 
ment, University of California. 
Contents: 
Part I. The Grazing Industry and 
Range Control. 
Part II. Pasture Revegetation and 
Forage Maintenance. 
Part III. Range and Pasture Pro- 
tection. 
Part IV. Pasture Improvement and 
Research , Methods. 
Price: $4.00, postage prepaid. 





Both of These Books are For Sale by the 


National Wool Growers Association 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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.PERFECT EAR TAG 


| FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Perfect Kar ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





COLORADO GROWN TREES 
Moderate Prices 
Send for Catalogue 
Local Agents Wanted—Liberal Commissions 


Denver Nursery & Orchard Co. 


4226 Zuni Street Denver, Colorado 
(Visitors Always Welcome) 








“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM «mmm! 
CLINCHER 


The new self-piercing and_ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices, 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, 8. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 


Without obligation t ma, please payll FREE Sampies of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lint. 





Send for Our New Catalog of Stockmen’s Supplies. 
Western Headquarters for Western Merchandise. 


OUR “MEDICINE BOW” HAT 


The Medicine Bow is our most 
popular Hat. Crown is 7% 
inches high, brim 5 inches wide. 
Obtainable in three colors: 
sand with band and binding to 
match; seal brown with band 
and binding to match; seal 
brown with sand colored band 
and binding. 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 





DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Built By DENVER, COLORADO 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


Cc. H. SHURTE, President and Manager 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Below is a testimonial of one of our customers who has been with us twenty years. 
We can guarantee all sheepmen the same service, so when you want the market value 


for your sheep and lambs consign them to us. 


Spokane, Washington, February 29, 1924. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I have shipped all of my sheep going to the Chicago market to Mr. C. H. Shurte for the past twenty 
years. I have been actuated by just one motive—RESULTS. It is my deliberate judgment, borne out by 
observation and carefully kept records, that Mr. Shurte is the best sheep salesman on the Chicago market and, 
for that reason, I expect to continue to ship to him. I believe he is as reliable as any firm operating on 
that market and gets me the best price obtainable, and for that reason I unhesitatingly recommend him to 


my friends. 
If you will ship all your sheep to Shurte your average will be the best obtainable, I am sure. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. M. ROTHROCK CO., 


FMR:VB By F. M. ROTHROCK, President. 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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=> HOTEL 


The EDELWEISS na 
> 


CAFE 


1655 California Street 
DENVER, COLO. 





The Best Place to Stop and the 
Best Place to Eat. 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








THE 


SHIRLEY-SAVOY 
HOTEL 





17th and Broadway, Denver, Colorado 


Room rates from $2 per day up. 


You are cordially invited to make : 
The Shirley-Savoy your headquarters. = 














NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 


IU 




















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 


lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AEC 


WAM 











OMIA 


Wherever it is displayed the Buick 
Authorized Service sign assures 
prompt, efficient service because 
every Buick service station has met 
these definite Buick requirements: 


Specially trained mechanics 


AA AA 


HA 








QA 


TT 











Modern, time-saving service equipment 


A complete stock of Buick parts 


He is in full accord with the Buick serv- 
ice policy—courtesy and fair dealing. 


E-29-15-NP 


When better automobiles are built 


Buick. will build them 


The Macfarland Auto Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 





AFFORDED BY 


WwW. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—-CHICAGO—DENVER 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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Bring Eastern Dollars : 





F 
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When you ship your livestock into Western cities where Armour and Company operate packing ; : 
plants, you will find there awaiting you; first, an always open market; second, spot-cash pay- i 
ments the same day that the cattle or hogs are unloaded. ; 
The efficient marketing system developed by Armour and Company permits them to take the ; 

livestock from your farm, prepare them in modern plants, then deliver them a thousand or more | 


miles away, and bring the money back to help enrich the West. This marketing system provides 
the farmers and stock growers in the Western territory with an outlet for their products much 
greater than local consuming power could possibly absorb. 


Furthermore, in addition to the great amount of money actually paid for livestock—the tremend- 
ous payroll—the money paid for supplies bought locally—the large sums paid in state and muni- . E 
cipal taxes, all contribute to the material prosperity of the West. 





Only Possible by National Operation 





When you think over these facts, Armour’s invest- only of advantage to Western stock-growers, as they 
ments in the West, plants, equipment, buildings and can operate nationally. National distribution is the 
machinery, become of double importance. Yet, these only way that the producer in the West can sell his 
investments, strictly local in the sense of serving stock for cash and near home instead of having to 
the various communities where they are located, are seek far-away markets and wait for his money. 


Better Local Trading 


Having convenient markets in the West means more than just an outlet for your livestock. It 
provides trading headquarters for you and your family. And because huge sums are distributed 
here, local clothing men, jewelers, grocers, all can carry better stock and have better stores for 





you to trade with. 


By bringing Eastern dollars to Western farms, Armour and Company increase Western prosper- 
ity—makes the West a better place to buy supplies and substantially increases the value of 
Western farm lands. 





ARMOUR &&= COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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| Affairs 


Of Wool And Sheep 








Sheepmen’s Finances: 


Facts and suggestions of extreme 
importance to wool growers will be 
found in the convention addresses of 
Messrs. Sowles and Corey, printed in 
this issue, 

There can be no doubt that the ruin- 
ous cycles of inflation and depression 
the 
range sheep business, are very largely 
and unstable meth- 
As set forth by Mr. 
of wool production, 
carried on 
nearly altogether on the basis of the 
character of the borrowers. The busi- 
ness had proven itself to be one cap- 


which have always characterized 


due to inefficient 
ods of financing. 
Sowles, financing 
until ten years ago, was 


able of large profits in some years, of 
heavy losses in other years, and of 
high risks at all times. The periods 
of favorable conditions have princi- 
pally been due to market conditions. 
Lamb and mutton values fluctuate ma- 
terially, but the effects of their rises 
and falls are insignificant in compari- 
son with changes in wool values. The 
wool market always has been as tem- 
peramental as the demand for goods 
and the fashions. Probably it will al- 
ways be so, though the present condi- 
tions of increasing consumption and 
diminishing supplies would seem to in- 
dicate that an era of more stable wool 
prices is in sight. 

Loans on Character: 

Western banking in earlier days 
was largely a matter of personal deal- 
ing between the banker and the bor- 
With expanded operations on 
the part of the financial institutions, 
there developed the practice of dis- 
counting paper with outside bodies 
to secure funds further 
loans. In such transactions the dis- 
counting bank relied chiefly upon the 
standing of the institution making the 
loan in the first instance. With the 


rower. 


new for 


the Federal Reserve 
more careful scrutiny was 
given to the nature of the collateral 
and attached to the 
standing and character of the signers 
of the notes. While the Federal Re- 
serve requirements were designed to 
and commercial 
loans, they necessarily were applied in 
the handling of agricultural and live- 
stock paper. The financial undertak- 
ings of the war period forced all 
classes of banks to fall back upon the 
discounting facilities of the new sys- 
tem. Whether or not it was expected 
to discount sheep loans, it was neces- 
sary to have statements and collateral 
showings of a character that would 
permit of their disposal in that way if 
the occasion required. This was a new 
procedure in sheep financing and while 
it has resulted unfavorably to a great 
many owners having insufficient equi- 
ties in their outfits, the soundness of 
the principle and the value of its final 
result scarcely can be questioned. 
Larger Equities and Steadier Prices: 
As stated by Mr. Sowles, it is im- 
perative that sheepmen as a whole 
should have larger equities in their 
business. This may mean the disap- 
pearance of some small and some large 
concerns operating on “shoe-strings,” 
and to some extent may hamper the 
progress of hard working and reliable 
young men of a class that, in the past, 
were able to borrow largely upon the 
basis of their character and reputation. 
In general, however, the employment 
of a smaller proportion of borrowed 
capital will work to the advantage of 
the wool growers themselves; and by 
checking the inflation that has formerly 
come through the floating of loans 
representing as much as two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the value of the sheep, 
greater stability will be secured. There 


introduction of 
System 
value 


less was 


gvovern industrial 
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can be no question that, outside of the 
1920 collapse, depressions have largely 
been the logical outcome of periods of 
over-loaning and inflated value. The 
1920 experience, while coritributed to 
by other factors, was also in consider- 
able part the result of the same tac- 
tics. 

Longer-Termed Loans: 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923 was enacted to furnish agricul- 
tural credit facilities of a character to 
meet the farmers’ requirements in the 
same way that the Federal Reserve 
facilities meet those of manufacturers 
and merchants. While non-agricul- 
tural business could properly and safe- 
ly be required to operate on the basis 
of paper drawn for 90 days, such a 
period was recognized as entirely in- 
adequate for crop or livestock produc- 
ers. Even the six months’ limit al- 
lowed upon such paper offered for dis- 
count by the Federal Reserve System 
fell far short of the time required for 
a turn-over of borrowed capital. The 
Intermediate Credit Banks have power 
under the law to receive paper drawn 
for three years, although at the pres- 
ent they are limiting themselves to 
nine months’ paper. As shown in this 
issue, Montana wool growers are to 
obtain advances on 1924 
through the Intermediate Credit Bank 
at the rate of six per cent. to the bor- 
rower. This low rate is due in part 
to the fact that the Intermediate Cred- 
it Banks issue tax-free debentures 
against the collateral securing the loan 
made. While there is good argument 
against the use of tax-free bonds and 


wools 


also against employment of Govern- 
ment capital in banking, yet it must 
be recognized that these banks afford 
the only opportunity that now exists 
for the making or discounting of loans 
drawn for a period of sufficient length 
to meet the actual requirements of 
agricultural and livestock production. 
The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 
authorizes the operation of National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations to 
handle agricultural livestock, paper 
drawn for periods as high as three 
years. These corporations, if estab- 
lished, will be under the supervision 
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of the Treasury Department and have 
the advantage that attaches to con- 
forming to Government regulations, 
such as now apply to national banks. 
It was anticipated that this class of 
corporations would be organized vol- 
untarily with private capital and the 
law permits them to charge the rates 
of interest legal in the states in which 
located. Up to this time, however, no 
such corporations have been organized 
and it seems certain that only through 
the Intermediate Credit Banks will 
farmers’ organizations, or banks be 
able to secure the longer-termed credit 
so essential to the financing of their 
enterprises, under the new conditions 
of high production cost, narrower mar- 
gins, and—it is to be hoped—more 
stable values and markets. 





OUTBREAK OF FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE 


An outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
“ase was discovered during the third 
week of February in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region of California. Quar- 
antine was promptly placed upon four 
of the Bay counties in which affected 
herds were located. As a measure of 
precaution, five counties adjoining 
these were placed under provisional 
quarantine and all movements of live 
stock prohibited. The California Divi- 
sion of Animal Husbandry with the 
co-operation of the Federal Bureau of 
Agriculture and all California agencies 
has handled the situation energetically 
and on the 6th of March the outbreak 
appeared to be under control. 

Immediately upon the first an- 
nouncement of the outbreak surround- 
ing states and western provinces of 
Canada placed an embargo upon ship- 
ments of any class of live stock and 
feed from California. Some of these 
quarantines have subsequently been 
modified to apply to only ‘the four 
counties in which the infection was 
known actually to exist. Sixty-four 
herds, including 9,468 cattle and swine, 
have been slaughtered. No cases of 
infection of sheep have been reported 
as yet. 
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This is the first time that the foot 
and mouth disease has reached _ the 
Coast region. During the very alarm- 
ing outbreak of 1915, a few cases were 
found in cattle in eastern Washington, 
but they were discovered in time to 
prevent spread. 

3y use of the capable sanitary ser- 
vices furnished the American livestock 
industry by the Federal departments, 
the United States has been remarkably 
free from this dread disease, which has 
worked such havoc in Europe and 
South America. 
disease reached the range herds or 


Never yet has the 


flocks. If it should ever gain a foot- 
ing in the open range country, its com- 
plete control and eradication would be 
extremely expensive, if not impossible. 
On account of the absence of normal 
movements from the region now in- 
fected, it seems altogether certain that 
the active measures being employed 
may confine the outbreak to its pres- 
ent location. However, the most ener- 
getic measures are called for at all 
times, and in the shipment of feed, 
live stock, or the transfer of any com- 
modities having the least chance of 
carrying the infection, stockmen 
should always refuse to incur any 
chance whatever even at a great sac- 
rifice. ; 

The California 
placed hunters in the hill region east 
of the infected area to prevent any 
passing into 


authorities have 


wild or stray animals 
non-infected territory. 





THE RAMBOUILLET BULLETIN 


A copy of the latest addition to cur- 
rent sheep literature has reached the 
Wool Grower. It is number one, of vol- 
ume one, of The Rambouillet Bulletin, 
issued by Secretary Lincoln of the 
Rambouillet Association. 

The Bulletin announces that Mr. 
Hugh Webb, son of John E. Webb, is 
to act as editor. 

Rambouillet breeders and their as- 
sociation are to be congratulated upon 
their enterprise in starting this pub- 
lication. It should serve a good pur- 
pose for the breed, the breeders, and 
for the sheep industry. 
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THE PRICE OF GRASS 


The Stockman and the Grass Owner—The True Relation of Government Grass to Western Agriculture. 


he two most im- 


By WILLIAM SHARP 


qualify by showing ow- 





portant factors bearing 
directly upon the pro- 
duction of beef, mutton 
and wool are undoubt- 
and live 
*k. Grass is the raw 


orass 


material; live stock the 
means of converting it 
into useful and port- 


able commodities. 


Considering then, on the one hand, that the Forest Service 
controls the largest supply of grass in the country, and on the 
other, that the livestock industry is the only consumer, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the Forest Service is not hampered or tied by any 
financial consideration in the exercise of its trust. 


were inclined to dole out its wares on a strictly commercial basis, 
having no regard for its customers’ welfare, it would not be neces- 
sary to depart from the dictates of common sense or ordinary busi- 
ness acumen to arrive at a just decision. 


But, even if it 


nership of ranch prop- 
erty having a hay and 
forage production suf- 
ficient to feed at least 
part of his’ herds 
through the winter 
months. Furthermore, 
such a ranch is usually 
operated at a loss as 
far as the actual value 





Without a liberal sup- 


ply of grass the livestock business 
could not flourish; it could not even 
Grass is the fundamental re- 
quisite, the backbone, the very life of 
the industry. This, then, is the stock 


grower’s real business: 


exist. 


he is a vendor, 
a merchant of grass. He buys grass 
and sells it in the shape of meat or 
wool. Naturally, he is constantly in 
the market for pasture, for good graz- 


ing acreage. This he obtains from 


just two sources: either he grazes pri- 
vately owned lands, or he uses what 
is commonly known as the public 
domain. 

In bargaining for pasture on pri- 
vately owned lands the flockmaster is 
often confronted with high, quite fre- 
quently exorbitant prices. The reason 
for this is that private lands usually 
are held at values out of harmony with 
their earning capacity under grazing 
use. They also represent a consider- 
able expenditure in the way of up- 
keep of improvements, and taxes. The 
owner of such lands owes allegiance 

his dollars. He must, if he can, 
tify the cost of his property, must 

» the soundness of his investment. 
f it were possible while grazing pri- 
ly owned lands accurately to check 

results against the cost of the 
ure it would be found only too 
n that, as far as financial returns 
the stock so grazed 
merely marking time. Of course, 
ises where the flockmaster owns 


concerned, 


the land and the live stock, he 
credit the land with any amount 


kes. In his case the money goes 


merely from one pocket into another, 
and they are both his own pockets. 
However, such instances are the ex- 
ception. It will be found, as a rule, 
that comparatively few stockmen have 
holdings of grazing lands so extensive 
as to leave them independent of other 
sources. In the vast majority of cases 
they must turn to the public domain 
for at least a part of their pasture. 
Especially is this true of the summer 
range. And here they are at once sub- 
ject to the entrance regulations gov- 
erning the use of our national forest 
reserves. These reserves embrace prac- 
tically all the desirable summer ranges 
and are controlled by the Forest Ser- 
vice. It is the business of this branch 
of the Government to supervise and 
protect these areas against fire, 
against overstocking, and against any 
act of vandalism that might result 
from indiscriminate and wanton use. 
This is a highly important undertak- 
ing and its value to the country at 
It af- 
fords protection for watersheds, fore- 


the natural 


large cannot be overestimated. 
stalls erosion, preserves 
supply of timber, and in many ways 
performs a service that bears directly 
upon the welfare of the entire nation. 

To these protected domains the 
stock grower turns his attention. Here 
he finds plenty of grass, water and 
shade for the summer. Now what are 
the terms under which he may enter? 
It is well to inquire, for the pasture 
here obtained is far from being free 
and unencumbered. To begin with, the 
permittee forest must 


on reserves 


of the crops raised is 
concerned. This loss is nothing more 
or less than a part payment for the 
grazing. Furthermore, the 
purchase price of ranch property ca- 


Feserve 


pable of developing reserve rights is 
higher than is the case where only 
agricultural values are considered. 
This additional price must likewise be 
charged to the grazing privilege ob- 
tained. comes the fee for the 
And this fee 
is just now the subject of considerable 
debate, it being held in some quarters 


Then 


use of the allotment. 


that it is not as high as the stockman 
can afford to pay. Perhaps this is the 
most important problem now confront- 
ing the stock grower, not so much 
because of the actual amount of money 
involved, but more because the settle- 
ment of this question will show the 
basis upon which the Government can 
be expected to handle this important 
grazing resource in the future. 

Before going further into this mat- 
ter it would be entirely proper to dis- 
pose of a certain idea, an argument, 
that seems somehow to have gained 
wide currency and which is being held 
up as a sort of yardstick with which 
to measure grazing values. This is the 
tendency to compare the cost of graz- 
ing on the national forests with the 
cost of privately owned pasture. This 
argument—the result of only the most 
superficial study of the principle in- 
volved—undertakes to place a great 
Government on the same level with the 
destitute homesteader who finds him- 
self, after spending three years of his 
life and all of his meager finances, 
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Many a Western pioneer has already paid for his outside grass in the development of his home ranch property. 
compel him now to pay again would not only be unfair but ruinous. 


with a half section of monotonous 
mediocre scenery on his hands, and 
which he uses to squeeze a sort of 
trespass tribute out of whatever stock- 
man happens to become his victim. 
This is rank folly. Indeed, there is 
absolutely no analogy between the 
status of private and Government lands 
upon which to base such an argument. 

As stated before, the owner of pri- 
vate lands owes allegiance to his dol- 
lars. He must, if he can somehow 
manage, show a profit on his invest- 
ment. His interest is an entirely sel- 
fish one and reaches no farther than 
his pocket book. Fortunately, the 
Forest Service is under no such obli- 
gation. It was not conscripted into 
financial servitude through some un- 
fortunate investment; it stands in the 
position of trustee of the country’s 
natural resources, and owes allegia ‘ce 
only to the people. 

Considering then, on the one hand, 
that the Forest Service controls the 
largest supply of grass in the coun- 
try, and on the other, the livestock 
industry is the only consumer, it is 
gratifying to know that the Forest 
Service is not hampered or tied by 
any financial consideration in the ex- 
ercise of its trust. But, even if tt 
were inclined to dole out its wares on 
a strictly commercial basis, having no 
regard for its customers’ welfare, it 
would not be necessary to depart from 
the dictates of common sense or ordin- 
ary business acumen to arrive at a 
just decision. Both grass and live 
stock are perishable. The two inter- 
ests are inseparable. What affects one 


affects the other. The livestock indus- 
try could not get along without grass, 
it is true—but, it is equally true that 
without live stock there would be no 
market for the grass; it would simply 
dry and shrivel on the range and be- 
come a serious nuisance as a fire haz- 
ard. Furthermore, whenever a stock- 
man pays a farmer or rancher more 
for his grass than it is worth he is 
distributing some of the money he may 
have gained while grazing the cheaper 
national Whenever 
he pays taxes on grazing lands, when- 
ever he employs labor in the upkeep 
of his fences, ditches, or tanks, he pays 
out part of the money that his flocks 
have gathered from the public domain. 
In this way he disburses a consider- 


forest pasture. 


able part of his forest reserve gains. 
Such moneys go to the rancher, the 
farmer, and quite frequently serve to 
fill the naked cupboard of some family 
striving to eke out the residence clause 
on their homestead entry. These pay- 
ments, this disbursement of money 
under circumstances where value is 
not quite received, would be impos- 
sible did not the stockman have a brief 
respite on the forest reserve where 
he can spend a few short months on 
cheaper feed, to which he seems most 
assuredly entitled. 

It is a vital issue, this inquiry as to 
the value of grass. Brush aside all 
the foregoing as being unbusinesslike, 
biased and impractical; judge the 
whole problem from a strictly com- 
mercial standpoint and what is the 
answer when we seek a measure with 
which to gauge correctly the value of 


~ 








To 


grass? What is the relative value of 
a ton of grass growing out on a far- 
away mountainside 
Montana to a thousand-pound steer in 
Omaha? What is the difference in 
labor and money between an unsur- 
veyed section of weeds growing in 
some Western badlands and a carload 
of fat lambs in Chicago? What is it 
worth, anyway, to invest in all this 
expensive livestock machinery, herd it 
out into the sagebrush and shadskale, 


in Wyoming or 


drag it over mountains and foothills, 
and sweep up the country’s 
and weeds? Is the reward anything 
like commensurate with the risk in- 
volved? The country risks nothing 
with its grass—nothing except to have 
it burn up in a general conflagration; 
unfavorable markets do not affect it; 
and there is no expense involved ex- 


grass 


cept the expense of supervision. Now, 
as against this comparative immunity 
from risk, how does the live stock fare? 
It is constantly subject to attack by 
predatory animals; it strays off and is 
not heard from again; it is subject to 
disease ; and in the end it gets old and 
dies. 

Better sit down and figure out how 
many pounds of grass it takes to make 
a thousand) pounds of steer, eighty 
pounds of lamb, or a fleece of wool. 
Figure the expense of gathering it up 
—interest on money invested, labor, 
commissary, freight and commissions. 
Add something for superintendence, 
something to compensate for weeks 
and months spent under all sorts of 
skies, pounding saddle leather, eating 
out of tin plates, going hungry at times 
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—just add a little for that, and then 
fix a price on grass that will enable 
the stockman to live the while he 
keeps grass and live stock together. 


[The fictitious nature of values 
placed upon a large part of the pri- 
vately owned grazing lands of the 
West will be discussed in an article to 
appear in the April issue of the Wool 
Grower. These unreasonable prices 
attached to grazing lands form the 
basis of lease rates now obtaining and 
are a large factor in the present ex- 
cessive cost of live stock production. 
At the same time they have been used 
as a basis and a justification for ad- 
vancing charges for grazing on the 
national forests. This whole question 
of lease value and grazing charges is 
more involved and far reaching than 
has been realized by the Forest Ser- 
vice or by the majority of stock rais- 
ers.—Editor. ] 





NUMBER OF SHEEP INCREASED 


A three-per-cent increase in the 
number of sheep during 1923 is shown 
by the estimates of the Department 


of Agriculture as recently reported. 


The estimate shows a total of 38,- 
361,000 head of sheep of all classes 
and ages on January 1, 1924, as com- 
pared to 37,223,000 one year earlier. A 
few farm states, such as New York, 
Ohio and Illinois report small _ in- 
creases. Slight decreases are reported 
ior Nebraska and Colorado. The two- 
vear figures for the range states fol- 


low: 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 

1924 1923 
Montana .. 2,370,000 2,270,000 
’ Wyoming . ..2,67 000 2,686,000 
Colorado .... 2,360,000 2,444,000 
New Mexico 2,248,000 2,062,000 
eo a ns 1,155,000 1,555,000 
Utah a cine 2AM OOD! 2,340,000 
UII Sai salascctcecicta 1,141,000 1,119,000 
AAO on eeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeee- 2,491,000 2,542,000 
Washington ... .......... 598,000 520,000 
Oregon .. 1,916,000 1,860,000 
eh 2,450,000 2,402,000 
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Around the Range Country 


ARIZONA 
St. Johns 

Warm and pleasant weather char- 
acterized February. The sheep are all 
in good condition, and no feeding has 
been necessary. Lambing commences 
May Ist. No sales of wool have been 
reported up-to this time, February 
26th. A. & B. Schuster Co. 

a * * 
Seligman 

On account of the dry condition of 
the desert feed, a good many sheep- 
men had to shear earlier than usual 
here. Shearing started February 5th, 
a month to two months earlier than 
last year. The wool is very clean. 
One wool buyer came here early and 
bought a big clip for 45 cents, but 
now the buyers are sitting tight at 
37%4 cents. One clip, containing about 
6,000 fleeces, sold for 47% cents, but 
not to a wool buyer. We were hoping 
for a good price for our wool this 
year, but are afraid the wool buyers 
are going to steal it. 

We paid 12% cents without board 
for shearing. 

Lambing started on pasture in No- 
vember, and on the desert during Jan- 
uary. Most of the bands are lambing 
now, February 28th. The results will 
be better than for several years from 
all appearances. 

Rain is needed very badly in this 
section as we have had none since 
December 20th. C. a 


CALIFORNIA 
Newark 
We are very badly in need of rain. 
The ewe bands are short of flesh, and 
the early lambs got very little milk 
and are consequently stunted. On ac- 
count of the lack of feed, many lambs 
were killed at birth to save the ewes 
and many others are _ pot-bellied 
through scarcity of milk and will grow 
out of it very slowly. I look for the 
lamb crop of California to go to market 
short of quality as well as numbers. 
Wm. Bond. 


Los Angeles 

We have had no rain and conditions 
are most serious at this time (Feb- 
ruary 26th). We have been feeding 
our sheep for about three months, 
and now are moving them from the 
ranges to green alfalfa. 

J. E. Maurer. 
* * * 

Livermore (Quarantine District) 

The feed has been growing pretty 
well wp till a week ago but it is going 
back now and I have started feeding 
again. 

I could get some outside feed but 
cannot move to it. 

Everything is at a standstill here at 
present and I don’t know when it will 
start again. Chas. G. Owens. 

*x* * * 
Red Bluff 

The season has been ideal for lamb- 
ing, and the ranges throughout this 
county are in good condition. I ex- 
pect to mark 1,000 lambs from a few 
over 900 ewes. C. P. Swain. 


NEW MEXICO 





Sheep have done better this winter 
than for several winters. Lots of rain 
and snow fell before January 15th 
and since then the weather has been 
fine. The ewe bands are in excellent 
shape for lambing, which commences 
May Ist. No feeding has been neces 
sary. G. D. Hughes. | 

San Miguel, N. M. 


WASHINGTON 


Prosser 

February was ideal. There was very 
little freezing weather and the grass 
has been growing. The condition of 
the range is what we usually expect 
for March 15th instead of February 
24th. 

We have contracted our shearing at 
12% cents and will shear the latter 
part of March. The general condition 
of the sheep is so good that there is 
bound to be a good crop of lambs 


raised. So far the results from the 
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lambing, which commenced February 
15th, are excellent. There is going to 
be lots of alfalfa left over. It can be 
bought now ac $7 to $8 in the stack. 
Fed lambs sold at Yakima last week 
(February 18th) at 13 cents weighed 
at the station. They are about clean- 
ed up now. Willis Mercer. 


WYOMING 





Although the weather during Janu- 
ary and up to the middle of February 
was very cold and there was a great 
deal of snow, the sheep were in such 
good condition that they were able to 
stand it and no losses were incurred. 
The ewes are better than usual at this 
time of the year. Nearly all the sheep 
are run on the range and fed either 
corn or cottonseed cake. Corn costs 
$30 a ton and cottonseed cake, $50; 
hay is selling at $6 to $8 a ton. There 
will be some March and April lambing 
here, but generally May first will see 
the opening of the lambing season. 

Coyotes are not nearly so numerous 
as a year or two ago. This is due, we 
think, to the efforts of a Government 
trapper and poisoner. 

The stockmen in this locality seem 
to be very well satisfied with the Na- 
tional Forests Service, as the permits 
are now issued. Personally, I am in 
favor of the ten-year permits, as they 
give a man that intends to stay in the 
business and keep the industry in a 
feed 


thriving condition, assurance of 


for that length of time. 
Morris H. Newcomer. 


Cody, Wyo. 
IDAHO 


Filer 

Lambing commenced January 25th 
and a large percentage is reported. 
There are lots of twins and the lambs 
are very strong and rugged. The fine 
weather of February and the unusual- 
ly good condition of the ewes did 
their full share in making the early 
lambing a success. 

Alfalfa is selling at $6 to $7 a ton; 
ensilage, $5. H. H. Schildman. 
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Leslie 
In tthis section we have had clear 
warm weather during February and 


the snow is gone in the valley. Hay 
is being fed to the ewes here. It is 
going at from $5 to $6 a ton. The 


ewe bands are in very good condition. 
The shed lambing commences March 
Ist and the range lambing is sched- 
uled for about May Ist. So far as I 
know, no wool has been contracted up 
to this time, February 22nd. 

About 95 per cent of the sheep here 
use the national forests. Some of the 
men here who want to increase their 
permits feel that the present system 
of issuing permits is a detriment to 
them. 

I believe that Government poisoning 
in this section 
in controlling 
especially true 
winter. 


has been very effective 
the coyotes. This is 
in the early part of the 
Since the weather has moder- 
ated, the coyotes do not seem to like 
the baits as well as they did when it 
was colder, H. S. Jensen. 
UTAH 

Weather 
were very good for the range. 


conditions during January 
The 
nights were cold but the days were 
warm and sunshiny. The ewes at this 
time, February 9th, are in better than 
usual condition. Not much feeding has 
been done; a few old ewes have been 
fed some alfalfa. 
good for a big lamb crop. 


Prospects are very 
Lambing 
generally starts about May 5th. 
numerous and 


than a year or 


Coyotes are more 
have better appetites 
so ago, but we are getting results with 
poison, which I think every herder 
should be made to distribute as part 
of his work. Edmund Crawford. 


Castle Dale, Utah. 
TEXAS 


San Angelo 
The ewes are in extra good condi- 
tion for this season and a large lamb 
crop is promised with sufficient feed 
on the ground to insure raising them. 
Lambing starts March 20th. No feed- 
ing has been done, as there has been 
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plenty of winter grass and weeds. 
The winter up to December 25th 
was very wet; since then it has been 
dry and cold, until today, February 
10th, when a good rain fell over a 
large part of our territory. 
Cz 
*x* * x 
Del Rio 
The first part of 1924 brought us 
splendid weather, the best I have ever 
seen for the same period. No feeding 
has been necessary and the ewes are 


Broome. 


in excellent condition. Some lambs 
were dropped in November, but the 
time for the commencement of the 
general lambing was February 25th. 

In this section most sheep are run 
loose in sheep-proof pastures of from 
500 to 5,000 acres in bands of 
250 to 2,500 in a pasture. Under this 
system, the sheep grow more wool, 
stay fat on less feed and raise more 
and bigger lambs. During droughts, 
or very hot weather, they have many 
advantages over herded sheep, such as 


from 


feeding and going to water when they 
please, particularly at night. How- 
ever, some of our big ranchmen still 


herd their sheep. H. O. Hamilton. 
* * * 
MONTANA 
February brought us some very fine 
weather. It was mild most of the 


month and now nearly all of the snow 
is gone from the Big Hole Basin. Cars 
are running on the highways. 

and cattle 
about five months on native hay. This 


Ewes are always fed 
year the price is $8 to $10 a ton. The 
ewes are now fat enough for mutton 
in most cases. Lambing commences 
about April 15th. 

Shearing does not start until June, 
but we expect the shearing rates will 
be about 12% cents, board included. 
No wools have been contracted; we 
are figuring on 50 cents or more for 
it. 

A sale of good two-year-old ewes 
has been reported at $13.50. This is 
too cheap, with wool at 50 cents and 
lambs at a dime. 


Wisdom, Mont. H. S. Armitage. 
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Financial Policies for Sheepmen 


An Address delivered by Mr. M. H. Sowles, Vice President of Walker Bros. Bankers of Salt Lake City, at the Convention 


Here in Salt Lake City, as well as 
throughout this Western country, we have 
come to look upon this convention of Na- 
ional Wool Growers as the most important 
issemblage that gathers here, and there is a 
zood reason for it. There is no one Western 
ndustry that is so essentially Western as 
the livestock industry. The permanency of 
that industry is guaranteed beyond any per- 
idventure of doubt providing you livestock 
men continue to work along proper princi- 
ples and continue on a good foundation. Our 
thousands and thousands of square miles 
of arid, semi-arid and forest regions out 
here are for decades going to support bands 
of sheep and herds of cattle, and you men 
n the livestock business can look upon 
vour industry as one of our permanent West- 
ern institutions, one that is going to receive 
the support of all other interests in the 
West. 

We realize that the livestock industry 
has gone through some tremendous changes. 
The evils that the past three or four years 
have brought uppermost to you men and to 
bankers, and to business men are, of course, 
fresh in our minds. In discussing some of 
those evils, I may be a little too caustic and 
1 little too severe, but, in my opinion, it is 
time that the livestock industry looked facts 
squarely in the face and realized the many 
shortcomings, from a financial point of view, 
hat have developed and now exist in the live- 
stock business. 

Live Stock Poorly Financed. 

I will make it as a positive statement 
ind I de not believe it can be reasonably 
lisputed—that the livestock business is the 
most unscientifically managed and the poor- 
est financed industry of any of the great in- 
justries of the country. In making that 
statement I am not taking into consideration 
the agricultural industry as a whole, be- 
cause che tremendous ramifications of our 
igricultural interests do not make it prop- 
erly comparable to the livestock industry; 
but taking all the industries of the country, 
I do not believe there is any question 
the livesteck business is the poorest 
financed one we have. There must be some 
reason for that, and it might be interesting 
to go back and trace very briefly the begin- 
nings of the sheep and wool business in 
this Western country and see just why such 
in important industry as yours has never 
worked out proper financial rules, proper 
financial methods, proper safeguards, that 
would guarantee to the individual and to 
the industry as a whole, a safe business. 

Some tnirty-five or forty or fifty years 
ago, when this was a pioneer country, the 
banker and the merchant and the livestock 
man were all pioneers together; they were 
out here in a new country, developing new 
resources. Many a banker became a sheep 
man, and many a sheepman became a bank- 
er. The banker was just as much a specu- 
lator and a gambler on the future of the 
country as was the sheepman or the mer- 
chant. Credit in those days was based on 
confidence and not so much on what a man 
had, A good, hard working, energetic, 
worthy young man could accumulate a few 
hundred dollars, acquire a little band of 
sheep, and go to his banker and secure all 
he backing he might need. The banker 
might even be a partner with him in the 
enterprise. He could go out in the sage 
brush and in the hills with his little band 
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of sheep, and in a few years it would num- 
ber several thousand, and so his business 
would go on and expand. There was no 
time limit to his loans. If his business grew 
and his loans exceeded the excess loan limit 
of the bank, nobody worried about it. That 
was before the days of strict banking exami- 
nations. It was before the days of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Many of the banks were 
private banks, and the bankers were gen- 
erally a law unto themselves and did about 
as they pleased. Those conditions had to 
change; they had to change in other indus- 
tries. All this time in the East, in the sev- 
enties, eighties and nineties, there was a 
tremendous impetus given to industries of 
all kinds. The telephone, telegraph, trans- 
portation, advertising and all the other mod- 
ern implements of commerce speeded things 











M. H. SOWLES 
Vice-president Walker Bros. Bankers, 
Salt Lake City 


up, and industry expanded on a tre 
mendous scale. Banking methods and credit 
methods had to change. The bankers in 
the eastern part of the country worked out 
proper financial systems, proper financial 
ratios .or the different industries that they 
were serving. That was never done with 
the livestock industry. 
Going Broke in Sheep. 

Many of you knew Tim Kinney who op- 
erated in Wyoming for thirty-five or forty 
years and accumulated a fortune as a sheep 
man, banker anu merchant. I remember 
him remarking to me some four or five years 
ago that in his experience extending over 
forty years in the West, he had found it to 
be a fact that a good, energetic hard working 
sheepman who knew his business, would go 
out and pay attention to his business, get 
out on the range and look after every detail, 
could afford to go broke every seven or 
eight years; that he, as a banker had, time 


and time again, backed such kind of a man 
who had lost absolutely everything he had, 
and probably forty or fifty thousand dollars 
of the bank’s money besides, and that man 
could in the course of a few years get back 
on his feet, pay off his old debts, get a fresh 
start, and accumulate another fortune in the 
sheep business. 

That is undoubtedly a true statement, and 
it illustrates two things: First, the real 
money making possibilities in the sheep bus)- 
ness—and since it has been a_ profitable 
business in the past, there is no reason why 
it should not continue to be in the future. 
Second, that neither the sheepman nor the 
banker in those days realized that if proper 
reserves, proper financial methods and a 
proper degree of caution in carrying on op- 
erations had been worked out between the 
sheepman and the banker, there was no 
reason why the sheepman should have to 
go broke every seven or eight years. 


New Conditions. 


Those conditions have come down 
through the sheep business here for the last 
thirty-five or forty years. Then we came 
to the period of the great war. Just prior to 
the opening of the European war, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was established. The 
financial brains of the country worked out 
certain safeguards covering our entire credit 
and financial system. That saved us, as you 
all know, from a financial disaster during 
the war. The great impetus that was given 
to all industries by those war conditions af- 
fected the sheep and wool business tremen- 
dously, You all know what nappened. 
Prices went up, the value of ewes doubled 
and trebled, wool went to unheard of prices, 
grazing lands jumped in value; and there 
was a wild saturnalia of pyramiding debts, 
acquiring new land, buying new flocks, in- 
creasing assets—and the greater part of it 
was done on borrowed money. Profits that 
yuu and other men made in the business 
were not set aside, no reserves were set up. 
When the great react:on came and liquida- 
tion started, there was no buffer to take care 
of the shock, there were no ample reserves. 
Widespread ruin and disaster followed in 
your industry. The farsighted, cautious 
man came through all right; but he was 
the exception, just as he was in a great 
many other industries. The only reason, to 
my mind, that the livestock industry suf- 
fered more than any other industry in the 
united States was simply because the prop- 
er financial methods had never been intro- 
duced into that industry. It seems to me 
it is high time that you men as individuals, 
and through your associations, should put 
this industry on a sound financial basis. It 
takes brains, and a lot of them, to run a 
sheep business. 

I want to touch briefly on a few things 
that have impressed me as being essential 
to the individual and the industry in putting 
into effect a proper financial program for 
the sheepman and for the wool grower. 


Restoring Credit. 

The first thing I want to emphasize— 
and I am trying to speak to you as indivi- 
duals, as big companies, or as an entire in- 
dustry, in the light of present day conditions 
and present events—is “Get out of debt.” 
There are too many obligations around the 
country, How you are going to get out of 
debt I do not know except in a general way. 
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I am going to point out some things to you 
that may assist some of you in working out 
of your present indebtedness. I take it that 
most of you are here to learn, that because 
you are here, you undoubtedly represent the 
progressive element in the sheep and wool 
industry. My remarks possibly do not apply 
to a great many of you, but you know a 
great many men to whom they do apply. If 
you are going to work your industry on a 
proper basis as a whole, it is your duty to 
pass some educational program to the other 
men in your industry. Tell your neighbor 
where he is going wrong. Work together 
to put a financial foundation under the sheep 
and wool business, that is once more going 
to gain the confidence of the financial and 
credit interests of this country. You have 
all of the essential elements; all you lack 
is a proper amount of co-operative, intelli- 
gent thought applied to it. You have the 
brains; all you need is the application of 
them. That, it seems to me, is one of the 
most necessary things in your business. 

The first thing that comes to a banker, 
in passing on any credit for any individual, 
or for any company, is the moral hazard. 
As an industry, the honesty and integrity 
of the sheep and wool man cannot be ques- 
tioned. I have seen some criticisms the 
last two or three years, and I think your 
president in his address touched upon the 
fact that some dishonest practices had crept 
into the sheep and wool business. The tre- 
mendous strain that the industry has been 
under has caused some weak men to crack, 
and they have resorted to methods and mis- 
statements that, of course, have been 
brought to the attention of their creditors. 
It has brought a good deal of criticism upon 
them as individuals, and, in some cases, has 
reflected on the industry. These form but 
a small percentage, and I haven’t the least 
doubt in the world, taking the industry as a 
whole, its inherent integrity and honesty 
will compare with that of any industry in 
the country, if it does not surpass most or 
all of them. 

Budget System for Wool Growers. 


The next point I want to emphasize, as 
has come to my knowledge scores of times, 
—is that the average wool grower and sheep 
man keeps a very inadequate set of rec- 
ords. A great many of them never know 
just where “they are at.” They go ahead 
in a sort of hit or miss fashion, keeping 
their accounts on a check book, letting their 
bills with the merchants pile up, never 
keeping track of the maturity of their notes, 
thinking that an extra five or six cents’ in- 
crease in the price of wool will take care 
of any discrepancies tnat may work into 
their business. They are operating on an 
extravagant scale. Many of you are still 
running your commissaries in the same free 
handed way that was prevalent with most 
all of you three or four years ago, when 
the main thing was to just go along and get 
all the sheep you could, get the biggest 
clips you could, get them on the market as 
fast as you could, and take in a lot of money. 
But those conditions have changed. It is 
essential that every sheepman, every wool 
grower, should know exactly “where he is 
at.” Your business in its fundamentals, is 
no different than any manufacturing busi- 
nes. You have a certain amount of fixed 
assets, a certain amount of overhead, a cer- 
tain amount of current operating expenses, 
a certain volume of current assets. The 
bankers of today would not listen five min- 
utes to a jobber or manufacturer who came 
to see them, wanting a line of credit, and 
who, upon being asked for his financial 
statement for the preceding year, would say: 
“Oh, I do not keep books; I just run along, 
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but I have been making a little money and 
I know I am all right.” That man could 
not get credit from any bank in the United 
States. It is just as unreasonable to suppose 
that you men, for your proper financial re- 
quirements, can go to a banker or a live 
stock loan company or any other loaning 
agency and secure credit unless you are pre- 
pared to give a consistent account of your 
operations and an accurate statement of 
what your assets are, what your liabilities 
are, and what they are going to be. When it 
comes to figure on what your liabilities are 
going to be, the budget system is about the 
only thing that will tell you. It has been my 
observation that there are not more than ten 
per cent of the sheep and wool men today 
who operate on a budget system. 

A budget system simply means that at 
the beginning of the year, or at the begin- 
ning of the season——which will vary with 
individuals located in different parts of the 
Western country—you set down just what 
your requirements are going to be to carry 
you through until your wool is ready for sale. 
The budget should go on even further than 
that, and cover the entire years’ operations, 
so that you have before you in intelligent 
fashion just what you are going to neeil, 
what your herders are going to cost, what 
your commissary is going to cost you, what 
your grazing fees will amount to, what the 
interest on your loans will be; in fact, you 
ought to include in that budget your own 
drawing account. You should not let your 
family and yourself check indiscriminately 
against your bank account, thinking, ‘Oh, 
well, it is all going to come out in the wash 
when I get my wool sold, or when I market 
my lambs.” That is not a scientific or 
businehslike way to run any kind of a busi- 
ness. I cannot impress upon you too strong- 
ly the importance of having a properly pre- 
pared budget, so that you will know from 
one month to the next “where you are at.” 
The haphazard methods that have grown up 
in the sheep and wool industry, have made 
the sheepman and wool man one of the 
worst procrastinators on earth. He has not 
kept track of when his notes become due; 
he would not have his notes mature when 
he could be in convenient call of the banker 
and go in and renew the paper. One reason 
why your paper in the bank today is in some 
disfavor is because it is allowed to run past 
due. Month after month you pay no atten- 
tion to the notices of maturity. The past 
due paper goes before the Board of Direc- 
tors, it is thumbed over by the examiners— 
who are now looking through banks about 
every three or four months (in fact, I some- 
times think we spend half our time with ex- 
aminers these days!)—and the paper is dis- 
credited just from the very appearance of it. 

The right way to do business is to take 
care of an obligation when it becomes due. 
If you cannot pay it, be there on the day 
it is due and arrange with your banker for 
a renewal, and keep him in condition where 
he can protect you on that loan. 

I want to tell you the bankers are to 
blame for a great deal of this; in fact, I 
sometimes think the bankers ought to take 
a great deal more than half of the blame 
for the evils that have grown up in your 
industry. They have been slip shod in their 
methods, they have extended credits on a 
lack of knowledge of your business, a lack 
of knowledge of conditions that is in many 
cases most deplorable. But the bankers, 
along with the sheepmen and wool men, 
have had their lesson, and those methods 
are undergoing the most radical change you 
can imagine. Many of the banks in this 
Western country are now members of the 
Federal Reserve System. They have got to 
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take your notes every once in a while, and 
re-discount them with the Federal Reserve; 
certain requirements have to be met; and 
from the banking point of view there is a 
determination, a desire, a necessity, to get 
the sheep and wool paper in proper shape, 
where it is good, bankable paper, where it 
can be rediscounted if necessary, and where 
the bank will look upon it as a most desir- 
able asset. 


Land Investments. 

Another. phase of the financial position 
of the sheep and wool man comes in when 
we consider the matter of their land invest- 
ments. In the early years a sheepman did 
not have to have much land, He could ac- 
quire a band of sheep and go out on the pub- 
lic domain. He had no grazing fees to pay, 
land was free. He had no fixed investment 
of that kind. About the only thing he had 
to put his money into, outside of his sheep, 
was in a sheep wagon, a little camp equip- 
ment and so forth; so that nis investment 
was relatively very small and his profits 
correspondingly large. Those conditions 
gradually changed. The sheepman found 
it was necessary to acquire land, and the 
ideal situation was when he could have a 
stream running up into the hills, a good 
summer range, warm desert for his winter 
range with a good range in between; and 
the sheepman could acquire that for a rela- 
tively small investment and could handle a 
large number of sheep. Conditions have 
been gradually changing from year to year 
until many of you have not realized just how 
your overhead and how your expenses have 
increased. 

We men in other walks of business are 
beginning to appreciate the many problems 
that you have outside of the mere financing 
problem. Forest fees and grazing rights, the 
mounting cost of land, the necessity of a 
certain amount of land investment—all these 
are loading up your business all the time 
with increased overhead that must be taken 
care of. If you have made a certain invest- 
ment in land, you have to earn interest on 
that. Just how much land, in dollars and 
cents you should have for your investment 
in sheep, is a question that you men should 
be working out. You should be working out 
certain rules, certain laws of average, which 
will apply in your industries. I have had it 
stated to me by men who should know, by 
men who have given it a good deal of study, 
that, as an average condition, and taking the 
ten-dollar ewe as an average-priced ewe, a 
sheepman who knew how to‘run his busi- 
ness, who was practically out of debt, who 
was watching his business in every way. 
and who was a first-class man, could afford 
to have a land investment of ten dollars for 
every ewe. In other words, if he had ten 
thousand ewes, representing a value of $100,- 
000, he could have a total land investment 
of $100,000. In my opinion that is an ex- 
ceptional case, although I do not pretend to 
be an expert on that phase of your business. 
It seems to me, however, that such a land 
investment is too high. If you work out 
that problem, here is about where you will 
land: Ten thousand ewes will cost on an 
average of five dollars a head to run. That 
means $50,000. There will be twenty per cent 
of those ewes that will have to be sold as 
old ewes, and discarded every year. That 
means $20,000 of depreciation in that block 
every year, less, however, the value of those 
old ewes on the market, which we will say 
is $4 a head. That will amount to $8,000; 
so that the average depreciation is about 
$12,000 a year. Add that to your $50,000 
operating cost, and you have a total cost of 
$62,000. Against that $62,000 what do you 
have in the way of income? 








<<. 
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This is a splendid outfit, good stock, fine 
ewes, fine grade of bucks, fine grade of wool. 
fen thousand ewes should produce, we will 
say, 80,000 pounds of wool. Wool, we will 
say, is 40 cents a pound. Some of you may 
not agree with these average figures, but I 
am just citing them by way of illustration. 
At 40 cents there would be a return of $32,- 
000 from wool. We will say that lambs 
iverage 80 per cent. That may be a high 
average; or it may be low for some flocks. 
Figuring 8,000 lambs at an average price of 
$6 per head, you have $48,000. This gives 
you a total income of $80,000 from that outfit 
for the year. Deducting from your total in- 
come your expenses and depreciation and 
you have a net profit of $18,000. If that is 
an average situation, that is not, in my opin- 
ion, enough profit. It is only a return of 9 
per cent upon a total investment of $200,000. 
I do not believe that the sheep business, 
year in and year out, can take care of the 
unusual conditions and contingencies that 
arise tnrough an extraordinarily hard winter, 
through unfavorable market conditions, 
through sudden drops in prices, and so forth, 
and maintain that 9 per cent on an average. 

How much better it would be if you can 
acquire your land on a much reduced valua- 
tion, figuring on enough land to run your 
sheep without having it mount up into such 
tremendous figures as a fixed investment. 
That is where scores of wool men and sheep- 
men have made a mistake in the last four 
or five years; that is, in getting too much 
money tied up in their land investment. I 
have heard of cases where land in this state 
was bought up at $20, $25, $30 and even as 
high as $37 an acre. Nobody can stand that 
sort of an investment in their land, It 
seems to me that is one part of your busi- 
ness that must be constantly watched. If 
your income-producing assets are not in 
proper proportion to your fixed investment, 
your taxes and your interest and your over- 
head pile up and you cannot keep that busi- 
ness on a proper operating basis. 

Long-Termed Credits 

About a year ago last spring there was 
passed what was called the Agricuktural 
Credits Act. I imagine it has been or will 
be discussed at considerable length here in 
your convention. That act provided, as you 
probably all know, for two different kinds 
of financial institutions: The Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks and the National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations. The pur- 
pose of that act was directly to benefit and 
help the livestock industry by providing 
finances for about nine months on feeding 
loans and up to three years on breeding 
loans. The purpose of that act was un- 
doubtedly a good one. The agencies estab- 
lished have not operated sufficiently long to 
know what the definite results are going to 
be. It is my opinion that if tnese do prove 
to be a success they can be developed into 
great help to the livestock industry, because 
we know that a certain amount of long-time 
financing is essential, especially where 
cattlemen and sheepmen are building up 
their herds and their flocks. 

The crime that was committed here in 
the last few years in a financial way was 
in trying to do two or three years’ financing 
with your bankers on notes of three months 
or six months; and when the time for liqui- 
lation was forced upon the banker there was 
no safety whatever for the sheepman or 
wool man or borrower. Thé only thing that 
ould be done was to take the collateral that 
he had deposited, in the way of chattel mort- 
gages, or other assets, and turn them into 
ash as swiftly as possible. The time of the 
officers of this association and others will 
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be well spent in working up and establishing 
relations with these various agencies, 
Whether it is ultimately to solve the ques- 
tion of long-time financing in the livestock 
industry, I do not know and I cannot say; 
but there is a certain amount of merit in 
the plan that should be tried out as far as 
possible. 

The summary of all that I have said is 
that the livestock industry, from a finan- 
cial point of view, has never been properly 
analyzed. Proper principles have never 
been developed on the financial end of it. 
The time has come when it must be done. 
If you men are going to build a permanent 
business, for which, as I have said before, 
you have all of the essentials, you must an- 
alyze your own busines, you must give more 
thought to che financial side of this question. 
You must realize that banking conditions 
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and credit conditions have changed and are 
going to continue to change. You cannot go 
on in the olu hit or miss fashion. The prob- 
lem is largely in your hands. 

On the bankers’ side of it I want to say 
that I think you will find every banker with 
whom you do business willing to give all 
the time that is necessary in assisting the 
sheepman and the wool man in working 
out his own individual affairs, in working 
out that proper financial scheme of things 
that will continue to make you money in 
your business, that will continue to give the 
bank safe paper. We ought to have in this 
Western country in the course of the next 
four or five years such a co-operative devel- 
opment in financial livestock paper that the 
banks from one end of the country to the 
other will consider it the best paper they 
can possibly buy. 



































The First of the New Crop of California Lambs to be Shipped this year. 


FIRST MARKETING OF CALIFOR- 
NIA LAMBS, FEBRUARY 8 


The first, new crop, California spring 
lambs, the first carload of spring lambs 
produced anywhere in the United 
States to be marketed in 1924, were 
sold February 8, by Martin Irigaray, 
Kerman, Fresno County, to the West- 
ern Meat Company, for 15 cents per 
pound. These were November lambs, 
out of grade Rambouillet ewes by 
Hampshire rams. The entire lot of 
319, two decks, arrived at South San 
Francisco on Saturday, after a 19-hour 
run and weighed an average of 61% 
pounds off cars. Killed on Monday 
they dressed 54 per cent. The first 
spring lambs marketed last year ar- 
rived about January 15th from the 
Imperial Valley, weighing 58 pounds, 
and sold for $14 per hundredweight, 
f. o. b. Imperial Valley. 





A recent report from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, states that some lambs 
have been contracted there at llc. 


FROM PARK COUNTY, COLO. 


Present conditions in Park County 
are very encouraging, the winter has 
been open with only sufficient snow 
to make good grazing. The breeding 
ewes are in very good flesh at the 
present time and should go into lamb- 
ing in the possible condition. 
There has been very little feeding for 
any length of time and when neces- 
sary native hay has been principally 
used. 

The wool clip in all probability will 
be heavier than last year but will also 
show a larger shrinkage owing to the 
open winter and heavy wind storms. 

This association heartily endorses 
the action taken by the National Wool 
Growers Association at its recent con- 
vention in respect to the proposed in- 
crease of grazing fees on the National 
Forests and will co-operate with the 
National Association in every possible 
way for the protection of the livestock 
industry. 

Park County Wool Growers Ass’n. 
Kenneth W. Chalmers, Secy. 


best 
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AN ANALYSIS OF “COMMERCIAL 
VALUE” 


A Statement Issued by the Forest Ad- 
visory Board of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association 





When the movement to create Na- 
tional Forests was inaugurated co-op- 


eration and assistance of the livestock, 


interests were solicited and secured 
through promises suggested and made 
that Governmental supervision of the 
grazing areas within the National For- 
ests would be undertaken by the For- 
estry Department and that a nominal 
fee, not in excess of the actual cost 
of such supervision, would be charged. 
Government Policy 

When the Constitution of these 
United States was adopted by our 
wise forefathers it was not intended 
by them that our Government, should 
engage in any business for the pur- 
pose of making money, but that it 
would tax its people only for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue in order to 
protect its people and enforce its laws. 
Also it was not their purpose to tax 
the few in favor of the many, neither 
was it the intention to tax any class 
of people up to the full limit of their 
ability to pay, but only according to 
the needs of the Government. 

Commercial Value and Real Value 

The proposal of the Forest Service 
to increase the fees charged for graz- 
ing live stock on the National Forests 
is discriminatory and unjust, for the 
reason that a false premise under the 
term “commercial value” or ‘fair 
value” has been used as a basis for the 
range appraisal. Being a false pre- 
mise the results indicated by such ap- 
praisal lead to false conclusions. In 
the annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture it is stated: “The for- 
age in the national forests is a com- 
mercial resource, exactly as_ their 
timber is a commercial resource. The 
utilization of this resource by a well 
established industry no more justifies 
obtaining it at something less than 
actual worth than the lumber industry 
would be justified in obtaining the 
timber of the National Forests at less 
than its actual market value.” 
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The Secretary of Agriculture applies 
the term “actual worth” to the grazing 
resources but applies the term “market 
value” to the timber resources. There 
is a vast difference in the two terms. 
To determine ‘true value, actual 
worth, or so-called “commerctal value” 
is an undertaking too large for any 
one office or one set of men. In gen- 
eral it must be recognized, however, 
that true worth or true value of the 
forage resources depends upon the 
ability of the livestock industry to se- 
cure them, so that a profit from their 
utilization may be made. Commercial 
value or actual value must of necessity 
fluctuate with the changing conditions 
of the livestock industry and as such 
changes are constant and continuous 
we contend that no such “commercial 
value” or “true value” can be accur- 
ately determined. 


“Market price” has been determined 
by the Forest Service over a five-year 
period. This period is the most arti- 
ficial one in the whole history of the 
livestock industry, because during the 
prosperous years of 1918 and 1919 
hundreds of contracts were written 
for a period of years at a market price 
for range which far exceeded the act- 
ual or commercial value for the period. 


As an evidence of the false conclu- 
sions to which the method of range 
appraisal has led it is found that the 
“ooing price” paid for range in the five 
Blue Mountain Forests of Oregon for 
the five-year period under considera- 
tion, has shown a gradual increase in 
spite of the fact that the livestock in- 
dustry during that period has suffer- 
ed the worst collapse in its history 
and in spite of the fact that the ‘true 
value” of forage on the National For- 
ests has also slumped in accordance 
with the ability of the livestock indus- 
try to use it at a profit. Forage con- 
sumed by a lamb worth five cents per 
pound has an actual worth or com- 
mercial value of only one-half as much 
as forage consumed by a lamb worth 
ten cents per pound. But the range 
appraisal conducted by the Forest Ser- 
vice arrives at the false conclusion 
that in spite of the collapse of the live- 
stock industry the true worth of the 
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forage on the forests was greater in 
1920 than in 1919. Lambs produced 
from said forage sold in 1919 for 
twelve cents per pound and lambs pro- 
duced from said forage sold in 1920 
for four cents per pound. 

Two Sheep Equal One Steer? 

As a further evidence of a false con- 
clusion arrived at by the Forest Ser- 
vice as a result of using “market 
price” as a basis for determining rec- 
ommendations, it is shown by such ap- 
praisal that the proper ratio between 
sheep and cattle is two sheep for one 
steer. On a basis of such conclusion 
it is proposed to charge one-half as 
much for the forage consumed by a 
sheep as for the forage consumed by 
a steer or a cow although experiment 
station investigations and feed lot tests 
disclose that the proper ratio between 
the two is not two sheep to one steer, 
but eight sheep to one steer. 

The proposed increase in forest 
grazing fees would confiscate many 
ranch holdings which have been built 
up upon the basis of the promise of 
the Forest Service that fees would be 
no larger than necessary to meet the 
cost of range supervision. The present 
charges are sufficient to pay cost of 
administration and improvements 
upon all forests used for grazing pur- 
poses and in addition leave a substan- 
tial surplus for schools and roads in 
counties in which the forests are lo- 
cated, which surplus is a direct tax on 
the livestock industry. 


CAMPBELL COUNTY (WYOMING) 
WOOL POOL 








The Campbell County Wool Grow- 
ers Association met on March Ist at 
Gillette, Wyoming, and among other 
things, arranged 
their wools. A committee, composed 
of Messrs. Alex Maycock, W. Parks 
and E. P. Spaeth, was selected to have 
full charge of the sale of the wools. 
According to present 


for the pooling of 


‘arrangements 
the clip will be offered for sale from 
time to time. 

This is thé third season that the 
wool growers of Campbell County have 
pooled their wools. In 1922, the pool 
brought 35% cents; in 1923, 45 cents. 
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The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


An Address before the National Convention by M. L. Corey of the Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 


I have not come across the continent 
for the sole purpose of making an ad- 
dress. I want to be more helpful than 
that. I have lived my entire lifetime 
in the West and I know something of 
its problems and something of the ser- 
vice which I feel can be rendered the 
agricultural interests of the West. I 
know, however, that there is much that 
I can learn, and I know of no better 
place to acquire reliable information 
the condition of the livestock 
interests of the West than in this con- 
vention, sO representative of one of 
the great classes of 
interests. 


upon 


these livestock 

While I am pleased that you have 
invited me to address you upon this 
subject and to have the opportunity 
this occasion affords to explain a sys- 
tem which is of such vital interest to 
agriculture, I am especially glad that 
[ shall have the opportunity of meet- 
ing with your members from the vari- 
ous states in working out practical 
plans for bringing the full measure of 
the service of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks which is possible under the act 
authorizing their creation. A number 
of the states have inquired as to how 
they may reconstruct their organiza- 
tions so that the Intermediate Credit 
Banks may be made of greater service. 
the definite 
object in mind of helping you to work 
out practical plans to this end. I know 
something of the capabilities of this 
system, and if the representatives of 
these state organizations will give their 
full support to the plans the Farm 
Loan Board has in mind, I am con- 
fident that the practical results of this 
meeting will be of tremendous benefit 
to the wool growers of the nation. 
I can not, I feel sure, do more in this 
address than to touch the high points 
of its purposes, its record to date, and 
its possibilities when applied to the 
various agricultural problems which 
confront us. However, I shall stay 
with you long enough that we may 
work out the details which will afford 


I come, therefore, with 





a satisfactory and profitable contact 
with these new Government agencies. 

The whole country is interested in 
agriculture’s difficulties from a purely 
selfish standpoint. The whole country 
will learn in time, if the experience of 
the past few years has not already 
taught it, that no section of the nation 
lives unto itself alone, and that no class 
or interest can enjoy permanent pros- 
perity unless there is a common pros- 
perity among all classes and interests. 


M. L. COREY 
Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Conditions 

There has been an improvement in 
agricultural 
over 1921. 
sheepmen have in a measure shared, 
certainly more than have the cattle 
interests. will agree 
that there is much yet to be done to 
put the sheepmen upon a permanently 
sound and satisfactory basis. It is not 


conditions particularly 


In this improvement the 


However, you 


difficult to analyze the causes for the 
general agricultural distress which fol- 
lowed the deflation of 1920. Every 
ciass sutfered in common with the 
farmer and stockman, but they suffer- 
ed most of all and their recovery has 
been most delayed. This is due to the 
fact that the agricultural dollar is still 
worth less than the dollar of industry 
and business. As a resident of the 
West I have known of extensive crop 
losses and ruinous prices before, but 
the situation was not so embarrassing 
because of the smaller volume of debts. 
Estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture give as the volume of short- 
time loans to farmers on January 1, 
1914, $2,650,000,000. On January 1, 
1921, short-time loans aggregated 
$3,870,000,000. The farm mortgage in- 
debtedness in 1914 was $3,598,985,000, 
which in 1920 had increased to a 
total of $7,857,700,000. The carrying 
immense burden of 
debts and their reasonably prompt liq- 
uidation are not possible without the 
restoration of a fair price level upon 
agricultural products. 
Business Methods Essential to Agri- 
cultural Success 

The 1920 experience has demon- 
strated that agriculture must be con- 
ducted upon a business basis. The cap- 
ital requirements, the use of credits, 
the burdens of interest, the marketing 
of agricultural commodities whether of 
crops or live stock, are quite as im- 
portant to the farmer as to the manu- 
facturer or dealer’in business commo- 
The farmer is a manufacturer 
of commodities. He must be adequate- 
ly capitalized. He must enjoy interest 
rates which are not destructive of his 
profits. He must fit production to con- 
sumption, and his marketing to the 
ability of the market to absorb the 
commodity at a fair price. Our experi- 
ence has taught us that agriculture, 
too, is interested in differentials in in- 
terest rates and must be assured of 
adequate capital and credit supply. 
Farmers livestock men, like 


charges of this 


dities. 


and 
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everybody else, committed disastrous 
business blunders in the recent period 
of inflation. They purchased live stock 
and lands at prices far in excess of 
sound, permanent values. They heaped 
upon themselves note obligations to 
banks, with maturities of six months, 
when they knew and the bank knew 
that the development of the commod- 
ity representing that credit and its 
orderly marketing at a profit would 
not permit of the liquidation of the 
debt within the six months’ maturity. 
The deflation program of 1920 was 
ruinous, therefore, for agriculture. 
You were called upon precipitately to 
liquidate your debts. High-priced herds 
and expensively produced crops were 
thrown upon the market. Prices fell. 
The debts could not be liquidated from 
the proceeds. Farmers and stockmen 
were ruined and country banks failed 
throughout all agricultural sections. 
We were short-sighted in our assump- 
tion that the inflated condition could 
continue for all time, that we, having 
participated in the terrible waste of 
war, could somehow escape the cost 
and reaction which all economic laws 
told us must necessarily follow. 

Business men faced a similar condi- 
tion, but the effect was not so disas- 
trous because business was equipped 
with the Federal Reserve System, 
which was peculiarly designed to meet 
their credit needs. They could liqui- 
date upon a more reasonable basis 
within Federal Reserve Bank maturi- 
ties, where with you this was quite 
impossible. 

As a result of the experience of 
1920 and 1921 the friends of agricul- 
ture began to champion a system pe- 
culiarly designed to take care of the 
type of credit which is essential to a 
well-balanced agricultural program. It 
is a system which can be made of just 
as great service to the bank which is 
called upon to deal with farmers’ paper 
as to the farmer himself. 

It was contended by the opponents 
of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 
that the Federal Reserve System can 
handle agricultural paper as well as 
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commercial paper. This contention dis- 
regards this important distinction in 
the character of business and agricul- 
tural paper. The Federal Reserve 
System is peculiarly a commercial 
banking system, and properly so. It 
can take care of the ordinary turn- 
over of the commercial interests of 
sixty or ninety days or even six 
months. But much of the farmers’ pa- 
per is not six months’ paper even 
though his note in favor of the bank 
expresses a six months’ maturity. It 
requires a full year for the planting, 
the harvesting, and the orderly mar- 
keting of farm crops, and as long as 
three years for the breeding, fattening 
and marketing of live stock. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System ought not to be 
loaded with long-termed farm paper. It 
is essential to preserve the liquidity of 
the assets of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and Federal Reserve notes ought 
not to be based upon the longer-termed 
farm paper. Farmers and the country 
banks which serve them should have 
access to the investment market for 
these intermediate credits rather than 
to continue to finance them upon a 
commercial basis from demand depos- 
its. These conditions led to the enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Credits Act 
of 1923, the outstanding feature of 
which is the plan for the establishment 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. 


Outline of Intermediate Credit System 


Let us summarize briefly the prin- 
cipal features of the act providing for 
the establishment of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks. Twelve Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks have been chart- 
ered in the cities where the Federal 
Land Banks are located. The officers 
and directors of the Federal Land 
Banks are ex-officio officers and di- 
rectors of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. These banks have been 
given the usual corporate powers, and 
may act as fiscal agents of the United 
States. They may discount for or pur- 
chase from national banks, state banks, 
trust companies, agricultural credit 
livestock 


corporations, incorporated 
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loan companies, savings institutions, 
co-operative banks, co-operative credit 
or marketing associations of agricul- 
tural producers organized under the 
laws of any state, and any other Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, with 
its endorsement, any note, draft, bill 
of exchange, debenture or other such 
obligation, the proceeds of which have 
been advanced or used in the first in- 
stance for an agricultural purpose, or 
for the raising, breeding, fattening or 
marketing of live stock, and may also 
make direct loans or advances to co- 
operative producing cr producing and 
marketing associations of staple agri- 
cultural products or live stock, where 
such notes are secured by warehouse 
receipts, or chattel mortgages on live 
stock. 

The rate of discount of a Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank is restricted 
to one per cent above the rate borne 
by its last preceding issue of debent- 
ures. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks can not discount any note upon 
which the original borrower has been 
charged a rate of interest exceeding 
by more than one and one-half per cent 
the discount rate of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. Each bank has 
a capital stock of $5,000,000, all of 
which is subscribed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The banks 
have the right to issue tax-exempt de- 
bentures with a maturity of not more 
than five years, in an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten times the paid-in capital 
and surplus of such banks. All the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are 
jointly and severally liable upon the 
debentures of each of the banks. 

The net earnings of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks are divided as 
follows: One-half to the Government 
of the United States; one-half to go 
to the surplus fund of the bank until 
it equals 100 per cent of the subscribed 
capital; afterwards, 10 per cent of the 
net earnings are added to the surplus, 
and 90 per cent is paid to the United 
States as a franchise tax. Adequate 
provision is made for a thorough sys- 
<em of examination and reports. ‘he 
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Federal Farm Loan Board is given 
broad powers of control and supervis- 
ion of the system. 
Debenture Issues 

The Intermediate Credit Banks have 
called upon the Treasury for only $20,- 
000,000. The banks and the Farm Loan 
Board have determined upon a policy 
of postponing as long as possible fur- 
ther call upon the Treasury. Two rea- 
sons prompted the adoption of this 
policy: First, it is desired to acquaint 
the investing public with the deben- 
tures with the view of establishing a 
general market for them; second, it is 
considered wise to hold the remaining 
$40,000,000 in reserve as against the 
possible day of emergency. Pursuant 
to this policy the Intermediate Credit 
Banks have sold $30,500,000 of deben- 
The debentures bear an inter- 
est rate of four and one-half per cent 


tures. 


and have a maturity of six months. 
This makes them especially attractive 
to banks and business enterprises hav- 
ing surplus funds for short-time in- 
vestments. The Federal Reserve Board 
recently passed a resolution that the 
debentures may be purchased by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. These deben: 
tures were purchased by a score of the 
leading banks of the United States. 
This is a fine testimonial as to the 
high quality of these 
shows real sympathy on the part of 
the banking interests with the funda- 
mental purposes of this legislation. 
The rapid increase of the rediscount 


securities and 


business in livestock paper and other 
longer-termed farm paper necessitates 
the marketing of debentures having 
maturities as long as three years. The 
necessity for this has not yet been 
apparent because of the adequacy of 
he capital provided by the United 
States Treasury, but due provision will 
be made by the Federal Farm Loan 
soard to take care of this longer-term- 
| farm paper through the sale of long- 
er-termed debentures upon the invest- 
ment market. 

New System Sound and Practical 
What is this new legislatio.., rushed 
hrough Congress during the closing 
hours of the last session? Is it a vis- 


a 


— 
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ionary, paternalistic creation—a mere 
gesture to relieve agricultural distress 
where thus far economic forces have 
failed adequately to respond to the 
farmer’s needs; or, is it a thing of sub- 
stance, founded upon sound, economic 
and business principles? If it is to 
be enduring and helpful it must be 
sound in principle and capable of busi- 
nesslike administration. 

This new system will place upon a 
permanent basis that which the Gov- 
ernment found could be made of real 
service to country banking and agri- 
culture on an emergency basis through 
the operation of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. This system anticipates the 
need without waiting for loss, priva- 
tion and ruin to force emergency act- 
Was the War Finance Corpora- 
making 


10Nn. 
tion emergency legislation 
available a half billion dollars of Gov- 
ernment capital unsound? How much 
more truly can Congress be credited 
with wise foresight in its recognition 
of the peculiar nature of agricultural 
credit needs in giving it a permanent 
system of credit whicn synchronizes 
with the farmer’s business. 
Rediscounts for Banks, Live Stock 

Loan Companies and Agricultural 

Credit Corporations 

The system is designed to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, the country 
bank. It will be made a helpful agency 
to banks if they choose to make it so; 
a harmful one only if they delay giving 
it proper recognition. There is a type 
of paper which they should rediscount 
with this institution which is organized 
especially to take care of that class of 
paper—paper which has a natural ma- 
turity in excess of the period for which 
rediscounts may be handled through 
the Federal Reserve System. After the 
unhappy experience in the over-exten- 
sion of rediscounts and bills payable it 
is easy to understand why banks in 
some instances are failing to use this 
privilege to take care of the legitimate 
demands of borrowers in their respec- 
tive communities. They may, however, 
rediscount nine months’ paper through 
the Intermediate Credit System with 
ussurance that there will be no pre- 
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cipitate call for payment and that rea- 
sonable extension of maturity may be 
granted the borrower. This will leave 
the bank with a comfortable feeling 
upon this class of rediscounts. How- 
ever, there is a natural limit upon the 
extension of the rediscounts of banks 
of deposit. There are communities 
where current deposits are inadequate 
to take care of legitimate borrowing 
demands even with the use of the re- 
discount privilege permitted by law. 
For this reason the board has given 
encouragement to the organization of 
Agricultural Credit Corporations un- 
der state laws. 

Who shall organize these corpora- 
tions? We believe the country bank 
is the safest and most logical point of 
origin for rediscounting with the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks. We 
believe the farmers would prefer to 
follow the leadership of country banks 
in these organizations rather than to 
assume the capital and managerial re- 
sponsibilities involved. We earnestly 
urge the country bankers to give im- 
mediate consideration to this import- 
ant question. It will afford them 
means for the extension of service 
where needed, and will make for a 
healthier condition of the country 
It is not, of course, intended 
that the bank capital or obligations 
shall in manner be involved in 
these corporations, but the official per- 
sonnel of the country bank can most 
properly become the leaders in the de-- 
velopment of this system. With such 
institutions officered and served by the 
officers of the bank the expense would 
be small, and since they would have no 
deposit liabilities they could safely re- 
discount five or six times the initial 
capital. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, under the rules promul- 
gated by the Farm Loan Board, are 
authorized to rediscount for such Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations upon a 
minimum paid-in capital of $10,000. A 
one and one-half per cent margin upon 
the rediscounting of a fair volume of 
business, plus the interest of its capital 
loaned, would produce a very good re- 
turn, the net result being that the long- 


banks. 


any 
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er-termed paper would be taken out of 
the country bank, where it does not 
belong, and that better service and re- 
duced rates would be given the borrow- 
ers. 

There is nothing revolutionary or 
unsound in this plan. All the larger 
national banks of the nation have their 
allied trust or investment companies 
take care of paper which the parent 
concern can not properly handle. It is 
not consistent to permit this practice 
with institutions dealing with general 
business and deny it to smaller insti- 
tutions which serve agricultural com- 
munities. 

The Farm Loan Board and the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks be- 
lieve that their commission from Con- 
gress calls for something more than 
perfunctory service when the demand 
grows insistent. They believe that they 
should aid in every possible way in the 
establishment of the proper machin- 
ery for the full and complete develop- 
ment of this important financial sys- 
tem. They will encourage the organi- 
zation of such corporations, preferably 
with the co-operation of the country 
banker but without him if the country 
banker fails to respond to the com- 
munity needs. Personally, I have no 
fear as to his attitude. 1 am sure that 
we shall have the unselfish support of 
the banking fraternity in the complete 
development of this system, which un- 
questionably adjusts the credit mach- 
inery of the nation to cope successfully 
with the peculiar problems of agricul- 
ture. 

This plan can be made of particular 
assistance to the stockmen where cap- 
ital is inadequate. The debentures is- 
sued under the supervision of the Farm 
Loan Board will bridge the gap be- 
tween the inadequate capital of the 
range sections and the investment cen- 
ters of the East. Careful administra- 
tion of the Intermediate Credit System 
will assure the farmers abundant cap- 
ital at fair interest rates just as the 
successful administration of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System has furnished 
the farmers their long-termed capital 
requirements at low interest rates 
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through the sale of Farm Loan Bonds. 
The system has already demonstrated 
its usefulness in handling this type of 
paper. 

During the few months that these 
banks were in operation prior to De- 
cember 31, 1923, the total direct loans 
amounted to $34,697,000, and in addi- 
tion to this, there was discounted for 
banks paper representing loans of $9,- 
411,000. Mississippi, Virginia, Califor- 
nia, and Oklahoma were the principal 
borrowing states. During this same 
period discounts for livestock loan 
companies amounted to slightly under 
$4,000,000. The branch at Houston 
handled most of this business. About 
one million dollars’ worth of paper 
coming from livestock loan companies 
was handled through the Spokane 
branch, and less than $100,000 through 
the Berkeley branch. No applications 
have been ;seceived for discounting 
livestock paper for banks in Colorado, 
California, Utah, Nevada, or Idaho. 

In rediscounting with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks the borrow- 
er can not be charged an interest rate 
of more than one and one-half per cent 
above the rediscount rate except with 
the special approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Our experience 
thus far has demonstrated that the ser- 
vice has not been so extensive as we 
had hoped in some sections of the West 
due to the fact that many livestock 
loan companies and other rediscount- 
ing agencies have contended that the 
spread of one and one-half per cent 
does not afford an adequate margin 
for the caring for the expenses of the 
livestock loan business and the paying 
of a fair and reasonable return upon 
the capital invested. If these agencies 
will not utilize the system then the 
livestock interests will be denied the 
benefits of the system. To many of 
you a difference of one-half of one per 
cent is not so important as the assur- 
ance of an adequate supply of credit 
that will permit you to develop your 
herd upon a businesslike basis. The 
board has, therefore, ruled that upon 
these livestock loans upon sheep and 
cattle, where assurances of renewal 
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are given, the rediscounting agency 
may write the note at a contract rate 
of seven and one-half per cent. We 
confidently expect that this will stimu- 
late the more extended use of the fac- 
ilities afforded by this system. 


Co-operative Marketing Associations 


The act also provides for the mak- 
ing of direct loans to Co-operative 
Marketing Associations. The farmer 
and banker have learned that while 
production must necessarily continue 
individual marketing to be successful 
must be collective. The manufacturer 
studies the markets and distributes 
his product from month to month as 
the market can absorb the product at 
a fair price. In times past the farmer 
has disregarded this principle. He 
has marketed the bulk of his product 
shortly after harvest time. This glut 
cf the market resulted in lower prices. 
This system will be especially helpful 
in assuring to Co-operative Marketing 
Associations adequate finances for the 
period longer than banks can make 
loans through the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Orderly marketing is nothing more 
than merchandising the farmer’s pro- 
ducts. It does not contemplate hoard- 
ing of the product, but a month-to- 
month marketing. The commercial 
banks have come to recognize these 
as high-class loans. They are glad to 
continue to handle them for proper 
Federal Reserve maturities. The In- 
termediate Credit System will supple- 
ment this financing by making loans 
available for the 
marketing for the 
months. 


month-to-month 
remaining six 


The development of the Co-opera- 
tive Marketing idea has been rapid. It 
has contributed to the prosnerity of 
many sections of the country. The 
producers of tobacco, fruits, cotton 
and rice are especially well organized 
and control so large a percentage of 
the commodities that they are able to 
bring to their membership a compen- 
satory price. 

Loans to Co-operative Marketing 
Associations upon the various com- 
modities are as follows: 





V 
V 
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Wie 8 Es 2,834,592.48 
Wool and Mohair .............. 200,702.40 
Cotton 16,097 ,505.06 
Canned fruits .<:esenkw 1,812,320.97 
(yo) ee es ais 444.25 
Red Top Seed ———. 25,800.00 
Raising: cin 5,000,000.00 
RIGS. a 343,939.45 
Peantte-2.. ees 56,300.00 
Prunes = 400,000.00 


What the Wool Growers Must Do to 
Enjoy the Full Benefits of the Act 
I did not come this far to talk gen- 
the 


people engaged in 


eralities, nor to discuss problems 


of other agricul- 


ture, nor did I come to preach to you 
about your own business, which you 
know better than I; but I should be 


derelict in if, knowing some- 
the Fed- 
Banks to 


fail to 


my duty 
thing of the possibilities of 
eral Intermediate Credit 

serve you, I should express 
yluntly to you my views as 
should do to 


er to avail your- 


frankly and | 


to what you personally 
set your house in ord 
selves fully of the great benefits which 
are possible under this act. In short, 
[ came west to try to help you rather 
than to voice pleasantries and to 
throw bouquets at you. You have not 
seen fit to organize Co-operative Mar- 
Associations. What 


keting co-opera- 


tion has done for others, and it has 
been the salvation of many agricul- 
tural producers, it can do for you if 


you will let it. I shall be disappoint- 
ed if I am required to go east again 
without having helped you to consum- 
mate plans for the organization of Co- 
Associations of 
the 


operative 
W ool 
West 

The agricultural interests are learn- 
ing that, even in production, they can 
not be entirely individualistic; that 
yme regard must be paid to domestic 
nd world-wide production if the pro- 
icer hopes to realize a compensatory 
price upon his commodities. In mar- 
keting, all agree that the farmer and 
livestock grower can no longer be 
n individualist—a competitor all the 
time with his next-door or next-state 
neighbor. This means lower prices 
Business and industry could 


Marketing 


Growers throughout entire 


for all. 
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not survive upon such an unscientific 
basis, nor can agriculture, If you will 
co-operate you can unquestionably 
reap immeasurable benefits from such 
associations. 

Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tions will develop better grading and 
processing, and a real opportunity to 
fit marketing to consumptive demand, 
with a resulting increased profit to 
the producers. Co-operative Market- 
ing Associations will give you agen- 
cies through which you can procure 
credits of the Intermediate Credit 
a rate of five and one-half 
cent, as against a rate of 


Banks at 
per seven 
yr seven and one-half per cent, which 
you must pay if your only contact is 
through a rediscounting agency. 


Early in the administration of the 
Intermediate Credit Banks we were 
compelled to deny loans upon ware 


house receipts to a so-called Co-oper- 
Marketing 
members of 


ative Association because 


the that association re- 


fused to pool their products and to 


allow the wool clip of one class to 
stand for the debts of all. You can 
not have your cz ake and eat it. You 


deal ith 


Janks 


the Intermediate 


any 


can not 
Credit other 


than an honest-to-goodness Co-opera- 


upon basis 
tive Marketing Association, where the 
pledge of the commodity as a basis 
for credit is so general that the se- 
curity is adequate, as contemplated 
by the act. 

If you will but give your whole- 
the businesslike 
standard Co-operative 


hearted support to 
up of 


Marketing 


setting 
Associations you will have 
accomplished in this convention and 
in the conferences which I hope will 
follow more of substantial and practi- 
cal business results than in any simi- 
lar meeting of your organization in 
times past. All the machinery of this 
new system I am authorized to tender 
to you, as well as all the help I can 
personally give in constructing the 
proper organizations for the adequate 
functioning of the wool growers of 
the nation. 


The System Not a Panacea 


It is not to be expected that any 
system of credit can solve ail the 
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problems which agriculture faces. It 
requires something more than credits 
to raise the price level of farm com- 
modities to the general commodity 
level. This system was authorized by 
Congress because of its belief that 
there is a type of credit which exist- 
ing systems did not satisfactorily and 
could not satisfactorily, from the very 
nature of organization, handle. 
But even this system can not do the 
impossible. It can not make loans 


their 


upon inadequate security. Liberal as 
is the subscription of the United 
States Treasury to the capital stock 
of these banks it will be inadequate, 


are 5 to take care of all the proper 
demands that will be made upon it. 
The future of this system is depend- 
the making of sound loans 
the development of a broad mar- 
for debentures based upon these 
It will have no future if we 


wentrigecstiur 4 
TeCKIeSSLY di 


upon 


ket 
loans 
isregard the fundamental 
elements of good banking. No system 
be devised for the 
credit to any class with- 
out proper provision for security and 
maturity. The Farm Loan Board and 
the personnel of the {ntermediate 
Credit Banks are in thorough sym- 
pathy with the agricultural interests. 


has been or can 


extension of 


[ have spent my entire life in the 
midst of agriculture and, as I have 
been charged with the administration 
of this system by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, I am most desirous that 
it shall be made of the greatest pos- 
sible service to the farmers and stock- 
men; but I would be able to give but 
a poor account of my stewardship if 
I should let my sympathetic appre- 
ciation of agriculture’s difficulties out- 
weigh my business judgment as to 
what principles should be applied in 
the building of a permanent system. 

system is not being builded for 
a day. It can and will be made a 
permanent structure and, if wisely ad- 
[ believe it will be an ef- 
fective bar for all time against another 
deflation experience such as we suf- 
fered in 1920 and 1921. I solicit your 
earnest co-operation in the building of 
such an enduring and permanently 
helpful agency. 


This 


ministered, 
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DEATH OF “TED”—95343 The Season’s Rainfall in the Range Country 





Rambouillet breeders will regret to 


hear of the death of Butterfield’s at sgt og yo tei a 
Model (Butterfield 3650), commonly 2.5.0 


known as “Ted,” bought by Bullard 
Brothers of Woodland, California, in 
1918, at the Salt Lake Ram Sale for 
$3,000. “Ted” was, no doubt, one of the 
greatest rams of the Rambouillet 
breed, not only a good individual but 
a prepotent sire. He was used exten- 
sively in the Bullard flock during the 
past five years and has left a great 





many choice rams and ewes. Several 
of his sons have been sold at $500 and 
$600 each and L. N. Marsden of Paro- 
wan, Utah, bought a ram last spring, 
sired by “Ted,” for $1,000. A number 
of his sons are being used as stud 
rams at present in the Bullard flock. 
His offspring are generally of the com- 
pact type with thick hindquarters and 
noted for their bright fine staple of 
wool. “Ted,” himself, carried an ex- 
ceptionally fine, white fleece with a 
distinct characteristic crimp. 

He was eight years old and very 
active until the last few weeks when 
he developed kidney trouble and he 
died on February 4th from obstruction 

















of the urinary canal. THE RECORD FOR DECEMBER, JANU- TEXAS— 
Rams like “Ted” are scarce within ARY AND FEBRUARY ee ne ststeeeeeeteceseeeseeeeees 1.80 —0.55 
any breed and while he cost $3,000, etre . - “Bama caiman — +s 
i . 2 aR ee aE soe ; Precipitation on the Western Livestock EP! P@80 +--+. 146 —0.03 
ulla ros. 1€ 1S Pp Ranges during December, 1923, January and MONTANA— 
est ram they ever owned. February, 1924: Helena 1.49 1 
See... en §8=6—| (eee ke : —1.01 
R. F. Miller. Total Excess or H&Vre . --..n...n20c-cccesccescsescseoe 160  —0.21 
WASHINGTON— Amt. Deficiency Kalispell 2.2... 2.97 —1,97 
: OS. Se Te 13.06  —093 Miles City ................... 1.55 —0.2" 
Selway and Gardner, the well known Spokane 2. 200... 4.65 —299 Williston, N. Dakota ....... 0.909 —0.83 
Hampshire firm of Anaconda, Mont- Ee Terr ~ —— IDAHO— 
ana, reported the recent purchase of eo ga ao oo. ieeninecpanlatieeninwa 445 —0.03 
: Lie ae ele 15.40 ——$.68 RON 2- oo At es, 2.32 —2.75 
200 Rambouillet ewes from the Quealy Roseburg ; oe eae Sees... 184 —0.57 
Sheep Company. Montana flocks can Baker City —.......-....... 2.75 —1.51 
use more good fine-wool rams and Dr. CALIFORNIA— a. 1.80 25 
Gardner and Shepherd Tom Drum- Red Bluff —...0 WW... 6.19 —5.99 Salt Lake City... 2.19 “98 
mond can produce them. The firms wa Serene. ie as re al ORE RRE F 0.67 —1.84 
' eT Sent: BN ab snmniares =A Ore a Bi . — i” Ree ee ee ae 3.21 ~—2.26 
Hampshire flock is being enlarged by Los Angeles ........................ 119 —7.47 \ 
retaining ewe lambs and by the 1923 NEVADA— ae 2.79 3 
importations from England. Winnemucca .. ..................- o. -—tm Gee Se ee 
(LS ae Se 0.97 —a See ool 1.33 —0.49 
Tenopean .. ......... niennegshnay de 0.31 —2.01 Cheyenne ... ...0c. 23... 1.80 +0.51 
A . by th lo- Rapid City, S. Dakota ........ 1.56 +0.18 
recent announcement Dy the Colo ARIZONA— North Platte, Nebr. ............ 0.83 —0.53 
rado State Board of Assessors placed Phoenix .. -.....-0..-2.-----. 2.23 —0.22 
the assessed valuation on range sheep Flagetate n ---aineinmneeee 4.20 i meer yee 1.74 402 
: : i oe is ah a SR Ah eae ROR of : 
in bunches at $5 to $7 per head, with noe MEXICO— RO. oes he 0:38 By 
an average of not less than $5.50. I TE sicccinsenamnsnnncnonssnsnsons 1.35 —0.87 Grand Junction .................... 142 —0O.ly 
8 $ nae ema ltil 2.90 +0.96 Dodge City, Kansas ...... .. 186 —042 
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The Montana Wool Marketing Plan 


Montana Wool Growers Using Credit Facilities of Intermediate Credit Banks—Successful Outcome of 


Montana wool growers have com- 
pleted arrangements for co-operative 
marketing of the 1924 wool clip. The 
plan worked out and ready to be put 
into use is mainly the same as that 
employed last year in the handling of 
three million pounds of range wools 
contributed by the members of the as- 
sociation. The Montana Association 
handles almost entirely the wools 
from owners of large range flocks and 
in this respect is in contrast to other 
notably successful organizations for 
the co-operative marketing of wool 
chiefly received from farmers and 
small flock owners. 

While range men in a number of 
other states have been discussing the 
utilization of the co-operative idea, the 
Montana growers, by a few bold and 
successful outcome of the 1923 oper- 
themselves the full benefit to be ob- 
tained from the essential features of 
co-operative action. In view of the very 
successful outcome of the 1923 oper- 
ations, it seems certain that the 1924 
business of the association will rep- 
resent a very large part of the state’s 
annual clip. 

In 1920 and other years Montana 
bankers had been especially interested 
in improving the methods of financing 
wool and had rendered material assist- 
ance to the 
With the passage of the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923, it was realized 
that through the Intermediate Credit 
Banks, thereby brought into service, 
advances on consigned wools could be 
obtained on very reasonable and satis- 


growers’ organization. 


factory terms. Negotiations were ini- 
tiated with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Spokane. The financing of 
wool was a new problem to the bank 
officials, as indeed was the financing 
of other commodities, owing to the 
fact that it was only in June of that 
year that the Intermediate Credit 
Banks were in shape to function. How- 
ever, arrangements were completed 


for making advances upon three mil- 


1923 Marketing Pools of Association. 


lion pounds of Montana wools han- 
dled by the growers’ own organiza- 
tion. 

The officers of the state wool grow- 
ers’ association organized and incor- 
porated the Montana Wool Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association. The offi- 
cers for last year and for the present 
season are: President, C. H. Williams, 
Deer Lodge; vice-president, T. B. 
Weir, Helena; secretary-treasurer, H. 
H. Pigott, Helena; with Jeff Doggett of 
Townsend, T. A. Marlow and ‘Henry 
Sieben of Helena, as the additional 
members of the board of directors. 

Procedure as a corporation was nec- 
essary in order to make legal the use 
of the wools placed with the associa- 
tion as collateral in securing loans to 
be distributed as advances to wool 
growers. The association has recently 
reported that over one-half of last 
The ori- 
ginal bag lots have brought from 50 
to 53 cents at the market. Sales of 
graded lots have been made at the 


year’s wool has been sold. 


following prices: 

One-half blood staple, 51 to 52 cents; 
one-half blood clothing, 49 to 51 cents ; 
quarter-blood, 47 to 49 cents; low 
quarter, 43 cents; braid, 42 cents; 
black, 37 cents; some three-eighths at 
52 cents. These prices were all f. o. b. 
mill. Freight and handling charges 
were from 5 to 6 cents a pound. 

The wools handled by the associa- 
tion in 1923 were consigned to and 
sold by the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company of Chicago. 

The net prices received by the grow- 
ers are considered as representing a 
gain of from four to eight cents a 
pound upon the prices which were ob- 
tainable last year at the time of shear- 
ing. Montana wools are chiefly shorn 
in June and July and last year came 
upon the market after the recession in 
prices and at the time that dealers 
were unwilling to buy, except at low 
values, and were actively soliciting 
business on commission. 


The 1924 Arrangements 

\ statement recently issued by the 
association informs the members re- 
garding the financial features of the 
1924 operations. Advances will be 
made to members signing the market- 
ing agreement as follows: 

(1) One dollar per fleece in advance 
of shearing with a minimum of $1,000 
for a single loan. For this loan inter- 
est will be charged at the rate of seven 
per cent until the wool is shorn. 

(2) Total advance before and at 
shearing time of not to exceed 50 per 
cent of the market value of the wool. 

(3) After the wool has been shorn 
and shipped, the bill of lading to be 
forwarded to the association and used 
as collateral for the remainder of the 
loans or advances to be received. When 
this is done the full amount of the 
loan bears interest at the rate of only 
six per cent. 

The association receives the loans 
from the Intermediate Credit Bank at 
the rate of 5% per cent, the added one- 
half per cent being for the purpose 
of defraying the overhead and inci- 
dental attaching to the 
handling of the accounts. The charges 
for recording the releases, clerk’s cer- 
tificates, etc., will be charged to the 
grower. 

The services and facilities of the as- 
sociation are open to all wool grow- 
ers signing the marketing agreement, 
which obligates the signer to deliver 
all of his wool to the association dur- 
ing the years 1924, 1925, and 1926. In 
its essential features this agreement 
is the same as that employed by the 
older organizations of fruit, cotton, and 
tobacco marketing associations. The 
Montana form of marketing agree- 
ment, which is reprinted below, has 
the approval of the Intermediate 
Credit Bank as giving that institution 
full security for loans made. It calls 
for releases by mortgagees of their 
claims to the extent of the amount re- 
ceived from the association, it being 


expenses 
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agreed that the association shall pay 
the mortgagee, for the account of the 
grower, the amount of the advances. 
The marketing agreement follows: 


MONTANA WOOL CO-OPERATIVE MAR- 
KETING ASSOCIATION 


Marketing Agreement 


This agreement between the Montana 
Wool Co-operative Marketing Association, 
a non-profit corporation, with its principal 
office at Helena, Montana, hereinafter call- 
ed the association, first party, and the un- 
dersigned grower or growers, hereinafter 
called the grower, second party, witnesseth: 

In consideration of the mutual obliga- 
tions herein and of the admission of the 
grower to membership in the association, 


and in pursuance of the express aims of . 


the association for co-operative marketing, 
for eliminating speculation and waste and 
for stabilizing the wool markets in the in- 
terests of the growers and the public and 
in accordance with similar obligations un- 
dertaken by other growers. 

1. The association agrees to buy and 
the grower agrees to sell and deliver to the 
association all of the wool grown by or for 
him during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

2. The grower expressly warrants that 
he has not heretofore contracted to sell, 
market, consign or deliver any of his said 
wool to any person, firm, or corporation. 
The grower expressly warrants that there 
are no mortgages on his: wool or sheep, 
except as noted at the end of this agree- 
ment. 

8. The association agrees to resell such 
wool together with wool of like variety and 
grade, delivered by other growers under 
similar contracts, at the best price obtain- 
able under market conditions; and to pay 
over the net amounts received thereby as 
payment in full to the grower and growers 
named in contracts generally similar to this 
contract, according to the resale value of 
the wool delivered by each of the growers, 
after deducting therefrom the costs of 
maintaining the association and of trans- 
porting, handling, grading, packing, storing, 
selling and marketing such wool and of 
other proper activities, and also reserves 
for credits and other general commercial 
purposes, said reserves not to exceed one 
per cent of the gross resale price, all with- 
in the conclusive discretion of the associa- 
tion. 

4. The association may sell the said 
wool to mills, brokers or others, at such 
time and upon such conditions and terms 
as it may deem fair and advisable; and it 
may sell all or any part thereof through 
any agency it may select, under a term 
contract or otherwise, and under such con- 
ditions as will serve the joint interests of 
the growers and the public and any pro- 
portionate or other expenses connected 
therewith shall be deemed marketing costs 
under paragraph 3. 

5. The association may establish selling, 
statistical or other agencies in any city in 
the world. 

6. (a) All wool and the warehouse re- 
ceipts covering it shall be delivered to or 
at the order of the association, as when 
and where directed by the association. 

(b) All wool shall be delivered at the 
earliest reasonable time when ready, to the 
association or on board cars for shipment 
to such storage and selling agency as the 
association may direct. 
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(c) Any deduction or allowance or loss 
that the association may make or suffer 
on account of inferior grade, quality or 
standard or condition at delivery, shall be 
charged against the grower individually and 
deducted from his net returns hereunder. 

(d) The association may make rules ana 
regulations and provide inspectors to stand- 
ardize the quality, method and manner of 
handling, sacking and shipping of such wool, 
and the grower agrees to observe and 
perform any such rules and regulations 
prescribed by the association and to accept 
the grading established by the association. 

7. The grower shall have the right to 
discontinue the production of sheep any time 
in his free discretion; but if- the grower 
produces any wool or acquires or owns any 
interest in any during the term hereof, it 
shall all be included under the terms of 
this agreement and must be sold only to the 
association. 

8. The association may, for any purpose 
herein, pool or mingle the wool of the grow- 
er with wool of a like grade and variety, 
delivered by other growers. The grower 
agrees that his wool may be so mingled and 
that the returns therefrom, less all costs, 
advances and charges, as set forth in para- 
graph three hereof, shall be credited and 
paid to him on a proportional basis out of 
the receipts from the sale, marketing or 
other disposal of all such wool of like va- 
riety and grade each season, all as and 
when determined by the association. 

9. The grower further agrees that the 
association shall have the power, without 
limitation, to borrow money in its name and 
on its own account for any purpose on the 
wool delivered to it or on any warehouse 
receipts or on any accounts for the sale 
thereof or on any drafts, bills of exchange, 
notes, or acceptances, orders or any com- 
mercial paper delivered therefor; and to 
exercise all rights of ownership without 
limitation, and to pledge in its name and 
on its own account such wool or receipts 
or accounts or drafts, bills of lading, notes, 
acceptances, orders or other commercial 
paper as collateral therefor. The associa- 
tion shall have the right to pro rate the 
money so received among the growers and 
to pay to each grower his proportionate 
amount thereof, or to use the same for any 
proper association purpose or activity. 

10. The grower expressly agrees that 
the association may handle in its discretion 
some of the wool in one way and some in 
another; but the net proceeds of all wool 
of like variety and grade, less all charges, 
shall be divided ratably among the growers 
in proportion to their deliveries or ship- 
ments of such varieties and grades. Such 
division or distribution shall be made from 
time to time, in such amounts as the asso- 
ciation may deem advisable, until all the 
accounts of the season are completely set- 
tled. 

11. The grower hereby expressly auth- 
orizes the association to deliver to any 
warehouse it may select, any or all of his 
wool for inspecting, grading, storing, han- 
dling and shipping, and the grower hereby 
authorizes the association to enter into any 
contract for such consideration and on such 
terms and conditions as it may deem ad- 
visable and profitable for inspection, grad- 
ing, handling, storing, warehousing ana 
shipping of the wool covered hereby, or 
any portion thereof. 

12. If this agreement is signed by the 
members of a copartnership, it shall apply 
to them and each of them individually in 
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the event of the dissolution or termination 
of the said copartnership. 

13. This agreement shall be binding 
upon the grower, his representatives, ana 
successors, during the period above men- 
tioned, as long as he raises wool directly or 
indirectly, or has the legal right to exercise 
ownership or control of any thereof, or 
any interest therein during the term of this 
contract. 

14. If the grower transfers any or all 
of his sheep or any or all of the wool own- 
ed or controlled by him, to any member of 
his family, by blood relation or marriage, 
or to any trustee, any such transfer shall 
be deemed to be subject to this contract 
unless the association is notified and agrees 
that it is a bona fide sale, otherwise such 
transferee shall be deemed to be obligatea 
to deliver the wool hereunder. In event o1 
failure to do so, the grower shall be obli- 
gated for liquidated damages, hereinafter 
provided, on the basis of the amount of 
wool covered directly or indirectly in such 
transfer, in addition to other remedies. 

15. In case there is any mortgage on 
the wool or sheep of the grower, or, in case 
during the term of this contract the grower 
places any mortgage thereon, the grower 
shall secure and forward to the association 
immediately the consent of the mortgagee, 
as printed below, duly executed by the 
mortgagee; and the grower hereby author- 
izes payment of all proceeds from his wool 
as specified in said “Consent of Mortgagee.” 
It is further expressly agreed that in case 
of the failure of the grower to secure sucn 
consent of mortgagee prior to delivery of 
this contract to the association, or at the 
time of placing any mortgage on his woo: 
or sheep hereafter, and by reason thereof 
the wool of the grower cannot be delivered 
as in this contract provided, such act shall 
be construed as a sale by the grower, anda 
the association shall be entitled to the 
same remedy against the grower which this 
contract provides in cases where the grower 
sells his wool to any person or corporation 
other than to this association. 

16. This agreement is one of a series gen- 
erally similar in terms, comprising, with all 
such agreements, signed by individual grow- 
ers mutually and individually obligated under 
all of the terms thereof, one single con- 
tract between the association and the said 
growers. The association shall be deemed 
to be acting, in its own name, for all of 
such growers in any action or legal pro- 
ceeding on or arising out of this contract. 

17. From time to time each year the 
grower will mail to the association, as re- 
quested, a statement of the size of his 
flock and such other information as is de- 
sired, on the forms provided for that pur- 
pose by the association. 

18. If the association brings any action 
by reason of a breach or threatened breach 
by him of any provision hereof, or other- 
wise, the grower agrees to pay to the asso- 
ciation all costs of court, cost for bonds and 
otherwise, expenses of travel and all ex- 
penses arising out of or caused by the liti- 
gation and any reasonable attorney’s fee 
expended or incurred by it in any such pro- 
ceedings, and all such costs and expenses 
shall be included in the judgment and shall 
be entitled to the benefit of any lien secur- 
ing any payment hereunder. 

19. Inasmuch as the remedy at law 
would be inadequate and inasmuch as it 
is now and ever will be impracticable and 
extremely difficult to determine the actual 
damage resulting to the association, should 
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the grower fail so to sell and deliver all of 
his wool, the grower hereby agrees to pay 
to the association for all wool delivered, 
sold, consigned, or marketed by or for him 
other than in accordance with the terms 
hereof, the sum of three cents per pound 
of grease wool as liquidated damages for 
the breach of this contract, all parties 
agreeing that this contract is one of a se- 
ries dependent for its true value upon the 
adherence of each and all of the contracting 
parties to each and all of the said contracts. 

20. The grower agrees that in the event 
of a breach or threatened breach by him of 
any provision hereof, particularly as to de- 
livery or marketing of any wool other than 
to or through the association, the associa- 
tion shall, upon proper action instituted by 
it, be entitled to an injunction to prevent 
further breach hereof, and a decree for spe- 
cific performance hereof, according to the 
terms of this agreement; and the associa- 
tion and the grower expressly agree that 
this agreement is not a contract for per- 
sonal services or demanding exceptional ca- 
pacity or talents; and that this is a contract 
for the purchase and sale of personal prop- 
erty under special circumstances and con- 
ditions and that the buyer cannot go into 
the open markets and buy wool to replace 
any which the grower may fail to deliver; 
and that this contract will be the proper 
subject for the remedy of specific perform- 
ance in the event of a breach thereof. 

21. The parties agree that there are no 
oral or other conditions, promises, cove- 
nants, representations or inducements in 
addition to or at variance with any of the 
terms hereof, and that this agreement rep- 
resents the voluntary and clear understana- 
ing of both parties fully and completely. 

Read, considered and signed at.................... 
this. day o 
Grower S.-i. os 
P. ©. Magreee. «...20.x 

Size of Tck:...;..----.. eee sheep. 

By authority of a resolution of the board 
of directors of the Montana Wool Co-oper- 
ative Marketing Association, adopted on 
ee N  . , this agreement is ac- 
cepted and executed. 

Montana Wool Co-operative Marketing 

Association. 
BF date cien ence ee nde ee oe SR EE ee re 
Secretary. 
Statement of Mortgages 

To be filled out only in case there is a 
mortgage or mortgages. Chattel mortgage 
(or mortgages) covering said grower’s sheep 
or wool, or both, as follows: 

TN aairainrrenitsssstsacccsescic 5, IIE cuisicpetenscaccttevcctacnen : 
County where filed 
Consent of Mortgagee 

The undersigned, being the above named 
mortgagee( or mortgagees) does hereby 
ratify, approve and consent to the forego- 
ing contract, and as to said mortgage (or 
mortgages) or any renewal or renewals 
thereof, does release such mortgage or 
mortgages to the extent of all the rights 
of said association under said contract, in 
consideration that said association shall 
pay all sums payable to said grower to 








for account of grower, until otherwise in 
a writing signed by said grower and the 
undersigned, authorized and instructed. 
This consent and release to be binding 
upon the undersigned, and his (or their) 
heirs, successors and assigns. 
ea Sac ian) eae 
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Alexander Orth 


Mr. Alexander Orth died at his 
home at McGuffey, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 6th, at the age of 64 years. Mr. 
Orth, in association with his brothers, 
had maintained during the last twenty 
years one of the foremost Rambouil- 
let flocks of the world. Par- 
ticularly during the last ten years, 
representatives of their flock have 
been prominent prize-winners at the 
International, the Ohio State Fair, and 
in the hands of their customers, not- 
able winners in several states. While 
a large flock is maintained upon the 
thousand acres of land farmed by the 
Orths, their production is noted for 
uniform excellence. Coupled with un- 
usual ability as breeders, the methods 
of the Orth Brothers in salesmanship 
and their reputation for integrity and 
fair treatment of their customers, have 
placed them in a position which has 
seldom been equaled. 

Mr. Alexander Orth’s personal qual- 
ities had brought him the high esteem 
of all his neighbors and acquaintances. 
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While, as stated by one of his eulogiz- 
ers, “he was a specialist in minding 
his own business,” yet he was also 
known as a valued friend and adviser 
to all those who came to him for as- 
sistance and advice. 

At the time of his death Mr. Orth 
Was a director of the American Ram- 
bouillet Association. The flock will be 
continued under the management of 
Mr. L. C. Orth, who is secretary of 
the Ohio Rambouillet Association. 


OREGON 

The winter has continued mild 
throughout the Oregon range country. 
In central Oregon the flocks have 
grazed on the desert and the hay 
stacks are in many instances untouch- 
ed. There is no hay market and prices 
as low as $4 and $5 a ton are reported 
from Harney .County. A few sales at 
$7 in Umatilla and Malheur Counties 
are reported. Although there has been 
a reduction in freight rates from Uma- 
tilla and Deschutes County points to 
western Oregon dairy centers, - the 
stacks have not diminished because of 
the large hay crop in western Oregon 
last season. As this is written (Febru- 
ary 12) spring-like weather prevails 
over the entire state. In western Ore- 
gon the buds are rapidly swelling. 

Lambing in eastern Oregon started 
February first in Umatilla County, 
and by the middle of the month was 
under full headway. The weather has 





been ideal and early reports are very 
encouraging. Lambing is also under- 
way in Morrow County, starting about 
the 10th of February. In Wallowa 
County and the Blue Mountain dis- 
tricts, lambing operations start around 
March lst. In Douglas County in 
southern Oregon, a county carrying 
100,000 head, lambing was on January 
Ist. This district turns out the 
earliest lambs marketed from Oregon 
ranges. Hardly any feeding is neces- 
sary in Douglas County and the past 
winter has been more favorable than 
usual. In Umatilla and Morrow Coun- 
ties sheepmen have wintered on not 
to exceed 60 per cent of the hay and 
grain required a year ago. 
F. L. Ballard. 
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Present General Conditions of the Wool Growing and Mutton 


Raising Industry 


Address to the 27th Annual Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention by President Fred W. Falconer. 


The end of the year 1923 found the wool 
growing and mutton raising industry of the 
United States in much better condition than 
at the end of the year 1922. The lamb crop 
of last year was exceptionally large, of su- 
perior quality, and the price realized, in com- 
parison with the prices of other agricultural 
products, was very favorable. The prices 
obtained for wool during last year, especial- 
ly by those who sold their wool before or 
during the shearing season, were quite sat- 
isfactory, and it appears that at least for the 
year of 1923 the wool grower secured all 
that this product was worth. The advan- 
tage accrued to sheepmen by reason of these 
favorable conditions and sales is reflected 
by the liquidation of some of their indebt- 
edness to their banks, and while it may be 
two or three years yet before the sheepmen 
have fully recovered and firmly established 
their credit, there is a feeling of confidence 
among vankers regarding this industry. 

The history of the wool growing industry 
proves that it can and does recover from 
every adversity and that very seldom any- 
one fails in this business who is a good 
business man and understands sheep. There 
are some isolated cases where sheepmen 
were doing business with banks which un- 
fortunately were not able to carry them and 
many of these banks failed themselves. And 
in some localities, especially in the state 
of Idaho, the failure of some banks was 
laid at the door of the sheepmen. But had 
these banks been able to finance their sheep- 
men customers through the slump of 1920 
and 1921, it is safe to assert that 90 per 
cent of those customers would have been 
able to pay in full. However, during the 
inflation period from 1917 to 1920, money, 
figuratively speaking, flowed in a golden 
stream and anyone almost who would take 
the money and buy sheep was furnished the 
finances to do so. Naturally an undesirable 
element entered into the sheep business. 
They knew little or nothing about it. In 
many instances they were not business men 
and a great many of them were also neither 
industrious nor frugal. Naturally when the 
slump came these men were the first to go, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, because 
they were not able to handle their business 
with the greatly reduced finances at their 
command, when it was a difficult matter 
even for the experienced and able sheepman 
to keep himself afloat. Since 1920 nearly 
all of this class has been eliminated and I 
believe that it is to the best interests of the 
wool growing industry that this Is so. Sheep- 
men and bankers have a right to look for- 
ward, for a time at least, and until the 
drastic lesson that was learned in 1920 is 
forgotten, to an era of profit and stability 
in the sheep business. There will, however, 
always be a great many difficulties and 
obstacles to be overcome. Sheep are one 
class of live stock that demand constant at- 
tention and only those who are willing to 
give this attention can succeed. 


In comparison with other agricultural pur- 
suits the sheep business is the one agri- 
cultural business which is paying today in 
the West. Wheat men apparently are in 
dire straits. Hay men are no better off. 
While there has been some increase recently 
in the price of cattle, it has not yet been 
sufficient to make the cattle business a prof- 
itable one. It is a question whether the 
cattle business as a range proposition will 


ever again succeed. So it apparently re- 
mains for the sheepmen to utilize the vast 
areas of the West which are unfitted for any 
other use than grazing. In some localities 
real estate may be purchased for apout half 
of what it was worth in 1914. The pook 
value of the capital stock of the sheepmen 
invested in real estate is not worth nearly 
so much as it was in 1913 and 1914, and 
notwithstanding the last two prosperous 
years it is doubted whether the sheepmen 
who have large real estate holdings can 
liquidate their business and realize a net 
return as large as they could have in 1914. 





F. W. FALCONER 
President of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association. 


So it remains for all of us who are thus sit- 
uated to stay in the business, to keep down 
the overhead, to raise large crops of lambs, 
and choice clips of wool and market both 
products to the best possible advantage. 
Grazing in Connection with the National 
Forests 


When the national forests were created 
the stockmen weré assured that it was for 
the sole purpose of saving the forests from 
destruction and protecting the grazing areas 
thereon, and that it was the intention of the 
Forest Service to charge a fee no greater 
than necessary to maintain the cost of ad- 
ministering the grazing areas of the forests. 
Many sheepmen have at a great expense 
built up sheep plants in or adjacent to the 
forest reserves. Vast sums of money have 


been spent on irrigated projects to irrigate 
areas of land so as to raise hay and other 
forage crops in order to enable the grower 
to utilize the feed on his national forest 
allotment with safety. It was not until 1916 
that there was any raise in these fees. 
In 1919 the fees were again raised from 
7¥%c per head to 12c per head for the four 
months’ summer grazing period, and during 
this year and the year of 1920, there was 
agitation to put grazing areas in the na- 
tional forests on a commercial basis. 

We wool growers believe that we are right 
in our demand that the grazing areas in the 
national forests shall not be commercialized 
and that the original policy inaugurated when 
these forests were created be followed. We 
are basing our contention that the forest 
fees be not raised on a great and sound 
principle that the resources of the West be- 
long to the people of the West and not to 
the bureaucracy and moneyed interests of 
the East. The grazing fees at the present 
time greatly exceed the cost of administra- 
tion of all the grazing areas in the national 
forests, and if there is any change made in 
these fees it should be a revision down- 
ward. 

I heard the able address of Chief Forester 
Colonel Greeley, on this subject at the re- 
cent convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association held in Salt Lake City, and 
I wish here to compliment him on his abil- 
ity to present his side of the case, which I 
believe he did with all sincerity. But I 
also believe that he has not considered in 
his own mind and in his own heart the 
interests of the people of the West inasmuch 
as he is not willing to give us our just dues, 
or rather he would take away our birthright. 

The local forest officers and the district 
forester of Portland are to be commended 
for the great aid and co-operation they have 
given the stockmen in the proper adminis- 
tration of the grazing areas of the national 
forests. Great strides have been made since 
the forest reserves were first created in the 
method of utilizing the forest range to the 
best advantage, and a large part of this is 
due, to the policies inaugurated by the local 
forest officers of the State of Oregon. 

“Bedding Out System” In the National 

Forests 

There is a great diversity of opinion re- 
garding the so-called “bedding out system” 
in the national forests. Some sheepmen 
contend that their ranges are not adapted 
to this system and that it ts difficult for 
them to secure herders for their sheep on 
this account. Personally I am in favor of 
the “bedding out system” as I believe that it 
not only prolongs the life of the range but 
that it also increases the value of forage 
crops and adds greatly to the weight of the 
lamb. I am willing to observe this regula- 
tion to the best of my ability in handling 
my flocks upon the grazing permits which I 
have in the forests. However, if it is deter- 
mined that there are some forests in which 
it is not practical to observe the rule, I be- 
lieve that permittees of such forests should 
not be compelled to observe it. 

Creation of Game Preserves and National 
Parks in the National Forests 

As a wool grower of Oregon, I am op- 
posed to any further creation of game pre- 
serves and national parks in Oregon. I 
believe that the creation of these preserves 
and parks to be to the detriment of all the 
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people of Oregon who have devoted all their 
time to the upbuilding of this great state. 
It is necessary, if we are going to pay off 
the private debts of the individuals of this 
state, the public debts of the counties, in 
the state, and the bonded debt of the state 
itself, that all available resources pe used 
to produce wealth. Many people who live 
in distant states, who pay no taxes in this 
state and who spend but little money and 
none of their time in the upbuilding of our 
industries would have us make a playground 
of our country so that they might derive 
the benefits therefrom. In other words, they 
would utilize their own country in which to 
make their fortunes and have us maintain 
for them at our expense vast national parks 
in which to entertain them. 

Railroad Matters As They Affect Our Indus- 

try—Railroad Rates 

Perhaps there is no single factor that so 
vitally affects the problems of all the agri- 
cultural business as the operation and own- 
ership of railroads. They are absolutely es- 
sential to all business and I do not believe 
that any business in the United States can 
long continue prosperous unless the rail- 
roads are also prosperous. 

I also believe that it behooves us to be 
fair with the railroads and that it Is not to 
the best interests of any of the people of 
the United States to have the railroads 
owned and operated by the national govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding these features which 
I believe to be facts we should look after 
our own interests and see to it that we are 
not charged excessive and prohibitive freight 
rates on sheep and their products. 

In 1922 the railroads were denied what is 
commonly known as “Fourth Section Relief” 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and asked to revise their freight rates on 
wool on eastbound shipments. The railroads 
then published a blanket rate of $2.70 per 
hundred which applied on wool in all ter- 
ritory on the Union Pacific from Pacific 
Coast points to Pocatello, Idaho. This rate, 
if it had been allowed to go into effect, would 
have raised nearly all of the rates on wool 
from shipping stations between these two 
points. The Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the Washington Public Service Com- 
mission immediately protested against the 
placing of these rates in effect and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission temporarily 
suspended them until a hearing could be 
held. Hearings were later held in Salt Lake 
City, Spokane, Portland, and other Western 
points; also one hearing was held in Bos- 
ton. A very exhaustive report has been made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Examiner Faul, which report also contains 
his recommendations. In this report the 
following are some of the recommendations 
made by him: 

That Fourth Section Relief shall be denied, 
or in his words, “Authority denied transcon- 
tinental lines to establish or continue lower 
rates on wool and mohair from Pacific Coast 
terminals and adjacent points than from in- 
termediate points to Eastern defined terri- 
tories; 

“That the blanket rate of $2.70 asked by 
the railroads on eastbound shipments from 
points mentioned shall not be allowed; 

“That it is not necessary at this time that 
the request of the Boston wool trade that 
intercoastal transportation by water via the 
Panama Canal shall be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; 

“That failure of rail carriers to publish 
stopping in transit to complete loading ar- 
rangements to apply on shipments of wool 
and mohair westbound while contemporane- 
ously maintaining such arrangements on 
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eastbound traffic found unduly prejudicial 
to westbound traffic.” 

We wool growers of Oregon are vitally 
interested in this report and recommenda- 
tions of the examiner to the commission. 
We are in favor of what is known as “Fourth 
Section Relief,” but we do not wish to let 
the railroads use this as a club in order to 
maintain too high or prohibitive freight rates 
on both eastbound and westbound shipments 
of wool. Examiner Faul recommends that 
rates on wool from Intermountain states to 
the Pacific Coast shall not exceed fifty-five 
per cent of the first-class rate of commodi- 
ties. He has set up a table of recommenda- 
tions in his report on wool rates eastbound 
which will very materially decrease all east- 
bound wool freight rates from the Intermoun- 
tain territory east of LaGrande, Ore., and 
recommends that the maximum from Pendle- 
ton, Ore., shall not exceed $2.53 per hundred- 
weight. This would be an increase from this 
point of 40 cents per hundred and would very 
materially increase all wool rates on ship- 
ments eastbound that originate west of La- 
Grande in the state of Oregon. 

I am not prepared at this time to make any 
definite recommendations as to what de- 
mands the Oregon wool growers should make 
in connection with wool rates either east- 
bound or westbound wool rates, but I am 
opposed to any of the present rates in the 
Oregon territory being raised for either east- 
bound or westbound shipments. 

I believe that the present freight rates on 
wool are too high in comparison wrrn rates 
on other agricultural commodities. It would 
seem that through compromise by the vari- 
ous wool growing states of the West that 
a just and equitable blanket rate might be 
applied to the Intermountain territory and 
that this rate on wool could be placed more 
on an equality with other agricultural com- 
modity rates. 

Railroad Service 


Railroad service is nearly as important to 
our industry as railroad rates and unless we 
can get the very best of service on our 
eastbound lamb shipments we are subject to 
the heavy losses. Nearly every season dur- 
ing the heavy shipping of lambs east there 
occurs a great car shortage and vast sums 
of money are lost to the grower by reason 
of this shortage. I have known of cases 
where lumber and other commodities were 
being hauled in stock cars during this busy 
lamb shipping season which to my mind was 
a great error on the part of the railroads. 

Feeding and watering facilities on the rail- 
roads are also of the greatest importance to 
those who wish to get their lambs onto the 
Eastern markets in first-class condition, 
which they cannot do unless these facilities 
are of the best. I wish to compliment the 
railroads at this time in the great mmprove- 
ment they have made on these facilittes dur- 
ing the recent years, but there still remains 
much to be done in that line. The railroads 
now employ livestock agents who give their 
time exclusively to looking after the inter- 
ests of the livestock shippers, and in most 
instances they are verv capable men. The 
Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific have 
excellent representatives in this line and 
the Northern Pacific would do well to listen 
to the recommendations of their cntef live- 
stock agents in regard to the watermg and 
feeding facilities along their route to Chi- 
cago. 

Railroad Legislation 

I am in favor of the provisions of the Esch- 
Cummins Bill which was inaugurated as a 
law in 1920. I believe this to be the 
best railroad law that was ever passed bv 
any Congress and I am unqualifiedly opposed 
to any attempt to have the Government take 
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over and operate the railroads. No one can 
consistently contend that the railroads do 
not need Government regulation but the na- 
tionalizing of the railroads would be a step 
toward Socialism and a very dangerous one 
and inimical to the best interests of the 
people of the United States. 
Tariff As It Affects Our Industry 


The wool growing industry has always 
been and always will be in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff and one of the chief reasons 
why there has been so many ups and downs 
in the sheep industry is because no per- 
manent tariff has ever been adopted by this 
country. Tariff is not and should never have 
been a political question, and a permanent 
tariff bureau or board should be appointed 
with adequate power to control the tariff 
and function without partisanship or preju- 
dice, 

Legislation Affecting Other Agricultural 

industries 


It must be remembered by us that the 
present betterment of our financial condition 
as wool growers is due largely to the enact- 
ment of the present tariff law and that we 
cannot long expect to be prosperous if other 
agricultural industries are not prosperous. 
At present we are almost the only agricul- 
tural industry which has a semblance of 
prosperity. If favorable legislation is not 
soon enacted to relieve the wheat farmer 
and other industries of agriculture which 
have an exportable surplus each year, and 
therefore prices governed by the world mar- 
kets, we cannot hope to long receive the 
tariff protection we now enjoy. 

It is very apparent that the wheat farmer 
must have favorable legislation which will 
raise the price of wheat to a figure equaling 
the cost of production plus a _ reasonable 
profit or he must have lower prices on the 
commodities which he is obliged to buy in 
order to sustain life and carry on his busi- 
ness. If he is not able to secure this legisla- 
tion he will very naturally attack the pres- 
ent tariff law in order to equalize the prices 
of all commodities and place them on a par- 
ity with the prices which he is able to obtain 
for this wheat in the markets of the world. 

There is a bill sponsored by Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon and Congressman Haugen of 
Iowa, commonly known as the “Ex- 
port Commission Bill,” which, I belfeve, will 
go far in giving this much needed relief to 
the farmer and will stabilize the price of 
wheat to that extent that this price will be 
near the relative value of wheat as com- 
pared to the price of all other commodities 
both raw and manufactured. I urge that the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association heartily 
endorse this bill and go on record by adopt- 
ing a resolution to that effect. 


Eradication of Scab and Other Contagious 
Diseases Prevalent Among Sheep 

The State Livestock Sanitary Board has 
charge of all animal diseases in the State of 
Oregon, and much good has been done in 
eracicating scab and other contagious dis- 
eases. But unfortunately there nave been 
some cases of sheep scabies breaking out in 
some of the counties of this state, and inter- 
state shipments have been made from these 
districts in which sheep infected with scab- 
ies were allowed to be shipped. This has 
caused some drastic regulations to be made 
by neighboring states against Oregon ship- 
ments of sheep which has been a great detri- 
ment to the sheepmen of this state on ac- 
count of unnecessary expense and loss of 
sales which are incurred by these drastic 
regulations. A sufficient appropriation should 
be made by the state legislature, available 
to the State Livestock Sanitary Board, so 


(Continued on page 45) 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Wickalulu, 
March, 1924. 
Dear Ern: 

I just now come back from a movie 
and I want to tell you about the same. 
It was one humdinger of a mixture 
and you want to go see it first chance 
you get. I clean forgot the name, but 
it was sure good and you want to take 
it in. There ain’t no other play exactly 
like it and it’s worth seeing. The show 
is over in Africa or Turkey, anyhow its 
in a country where they have palaces, 
harems and all the trimmings. - 

They start out with a swell foun- 
tain surrounded by gravelled walks, 
flower beds, and a set of high walls. 
In one end of the said yard is a palace 
with a bunch of coons standing guard 
on the porch. Whenever the door 
opens you get a eye full of girls mop- 
ing around inside and you feel like 
you’d want to room there and work up 
a stand-in. 


Then there’s a American girl drops 
in, a darned purty looking Jane, with 
gold hare, blue eyes and a kind ot 
come-and-hug-me figure as_ she’d 
never need to’ve left this country with 
to keep up a string of able bodied 
dance partners. But here she is, a long 
ways from where she belongs, and 
all rigged up in a outing suit—by gosh, 
Ern, it sure fit her and you could tell 
at one glance that she was a stray, 
and now she walks right into that pal- 
ace, 

That was duck soup for the fellow 
who run the place. He was a prince 
of some kind, and when this girl walks 
in he was busy letting about seven 
favorite 
him. 


the flies off’n 
much interested at 
that, but when he claps his eyes on 
this girl his polygamous proclivities 
gets a shock as registers clear through 
his colorful heredity. There’s only one 
girl after that, and she’s her. 

Now, the Prince’s layout of wives 
tallied about thirty of the pink and 
cream of his native land, and it tickled 


this girl all over to see what a swath 


females fan 


He wasn’t 
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she’d cut, straight through a whole 
harem to the Prince’s heart. She may 
not have done it intentionally, but she 
pulled off a little flirty stuff allright, 
and you could tell she was recording 
her impressions so’s she could con- 
verse about ’em when she got back 
on her home range. 

But that Prince didn’t seem to think 
with much variety. When it comes to 
women his mental efforts run on a 
single track with no stop-overs—you 
know what I mean—he absorbs ’em 
like he does his groceries, just as the 
notion strikes him for height, shape, 
and color of hare. He never knowed 
nothing about sparking a girl, making 
love to one—winning her—he’d never 
had to go to that much trouble. So 
when this girl don’t walk right up and 
offer to become one of the thirty he 
gets the thrill of his jaded life. Be- 
sides being a lot different in looks this 
newcomer has a new kind of disposi- 
The glances 
harem, thinks what a lot of fun he’d 
missed through his females being so 


tion. Prince over his 


docile and reconciled to their destiny, 
takes a long breath, and the chase is 
Well, sir, 


First, he tries to work her into a room 


on. Ern—youd’a laughed. 
by herself. That was a fine thought 
and he prided himself that it was new, 
but the girl knowed all about that since 
she started to wear short dresses—it 
wasn’t even good manners like you'd 
naturally expect from a Prince. Then he 
tries to fill her up on fruit and stuff, 
figuring she’d get stupid, I guess; but 
somebody’s spent a lot of money on 
her capacity, so the Prince fell down 
there, too. Now he was getting impati- 
ent which it was a real novelty for 
him. 

He studied a while—he wasn’t used 
to bother himself that 
neither and you could tell it was a ter- 


much way 
rific strain on his noble blood—and he 
got a idee. He hit a gong and a bunch 
of the help rushed in and flopped down 
before him. He makes a few motions, 
speaks a few words and his subjects 
mop up the floor with kisses and back 
out. 

The next thing the girl knows the 
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Prince has grabbed her, put her on a 
horse, and away they go out of town 
into the country. This fellow’s king- 
dom, when you got past the city lim- 
its, is mostly all sand, and he’d had a 
camp stuck up in the worst looking 
spot you could think of. His men had 
set a big tent right on top a sand hill 
—out in the blazing sun, no shade, no 
water, nothing! A live camptender 
could get a good job over there all- 
right. Here’s where the Prince and 
the girl show up next. I don’t blame 
the Prince so much for his choice of 
campground because he had good com- 
pany; but it was a darned shame to 
hot, 
no feed, and the flies was terrible! 
Well, here they was. The 
finally had her all by his lonesome in 
that tent on a pile of sand. But just 





run a bunch of hosses out there 


Prince 


when he was patting himself on the 
back for his genius here come a big 
storm. You never saw such a storm! 
It blowed sand down the girl’s back 
and langaree till her shoes ran over, 
and just about that tent 
caught fire. 


time the 

The game looked like it was all up. 
The Prince was going to run and grab 
the girl around the middle and save 
her life someway allright, but at that 
fellow 


interesting moment her best 


showed up. He’d followed her all over 
the world, had stopped at the livery 
barn to get a hoss, and guided by a 
insatiable 
through the sandy waste and got there 
He knocked 
the Prince flat, pulled the girl up to 


instinct he'd plunged 


just in the nick of time. 


him and away they went. 

The last thing, they was standing— 
the girl and her fellow—on a ship, him 
with his arms around her and she with 
that silly 
which denotes they was going to live 
happy ever after. 

It was sure some play, Ern, and I 
want you to go see it. But I got to 
close. I got a date with my girl at 
six and it’s half past now. Hoping 
you’re getting a kick out of your placid 
existence, as ever— 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


foolhen look in her eyes 
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With the State Associations 


NEW MEXICO’S CONVENTION 


The desire to obtain the results that 
come through really organized effort 
was manifested in the conventions 
held during February by the New 
Mexico and Arizona wool growers in 
just the same measure as at the Na- 
tional convention and the meetings of 
the wool growers of the North. 

The annual convention of the New 
Mexico Wool Association 
was held at Albuquerque on February 
7th and 8th with a large number of 
representative wool growers in attend- 
Co-operative marketing, better 
organization, opposition to the new 
grazing fee appraisal made by the 
Forest Service on the so-called com- 
mercial value basis, the necessity of 
maintaining a fair and just protective 
tariff, and the land policy of the Gov- 
ernment were the topics around which 
most of the discussion centered. 

The need for co-operative market- 
ing of wool was apparently recognized 


Growers 


ance, 


by all of the sheepmen present and a 
committee of three, consisting of 
Frank Hubbell of Albuquerque, Ed. 
Otero of Los Lunas, and Arthur Ing- 
ham of Roswell, was appointed to sur- 
vey the situation and report the re- 
sults of its observations to the exe- 
cutive committee on May Ist. 

Both President F. J. Hagenbarth of 
the National Association and President 
Prager Miller of the New Mexico As- 
sociation voiced opposition to the pro- 
posal of the Forest Service to assess 
grazing fees on ‘the national forests 
according to commercial value, declar- 
ing that three times the cost of ad- 
ministration of the grazing was now 
being paid by the sheepmen, which, in 
their opinion, was all and probably 
more than should be asked of them. 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Hagenbarth also 
both expressed very emphatically the 
need for maintaining adequate protec- 
tive tariff on the sheepman’s products. 

In speaking of marketing problems, 
Mr. Hagenbarth said: “Better organ- 
ization of sheepmen is imperative. 
Modern marketing methods should re- 


place the primitive methods 


practiced in New Mexico. 


being 
The pro- 
blem in New Mexico is largely one of 
education. Sheepmen must become fa- 
miliar with the true value of their 
wool, so that they will not sell it at 
a price arbitrarily established by some 
buyer.” 

Mr. Miller, in his annual address, 
that securing a price by the 
sheepman for his products that will 
enable him to operate at a reasonable 
profit is the greatest problem sheep 
f and offered as 
a solution to this problem, co-opera- 
tive marketing of wool and a protec- 
tive tariff. 

The position of the Forest Service 
in making the re-appraisal of the for- 


said 


raisers face today 


est grazing fees was ably presented, 


by District Forester F. C. W. Pooler. 

Dr. F. B. Schneider, inspector in 
charge of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, suggested a plan whereby the 
cost of dipping in the state could be 
reduced about 80 per cent. Instead of 
the annual general dipping, he advo- 
cated the employment of a sufficient 
number of trained inspectors to han- 
dle the infection locally as it occurs 
through dipping, and if 
quarantine of the district, 

Other interesting talks were also 
made by B. C. Hernandez on the 
Government’s land policy, W. F. Ryus 
on the position of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, J. B. Robertson on the work of 
the Livestock Sanitary 


necessary, 


Soard, and C. 
A. McNabb on better methods in pre- 
paring wool for market. 

The closing session witnessed the 
election by acclamation of 
Miller to his fourth term as 
president of the New Mexico Associa- 
tion, with Mr. Fred Huning of Los 
Lunas as vice-president and Miss Ber- 
tha Benson as secretary. Mr. Ed 
Otero of Los Lunas was named as 
New Mexico’s member on the execu- 
tive committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


Prager 
serve 


The two-day exchange of ideas re- 
sulted in the association’s selection of 
a committee named above to investi- 


gate co-operative wool marketing; ap- 
proval of the National Association’s 
action regarding the freight rates on 
wool; endorsement of the work of the 
Bilogical Survey; approval of leaving 
the regulation of dipping in the hands 
of the sanitary board and also the 
dipping of pure-bred rams upon their 
entry into the state; and passage, 
after a lively debate, of a resolution 
asking Congress to open for settle- 
ment 550,000 acres adjacent to and a 
part of the Navajo Reservation. 





ARIZONA’S MID-WINTER 
MEETING 


The mid-winter meeting of the Ariz- 
ona Wool Growers Association, held 
at Phoenix on February 8th and 9th, 
was in ‘the nature of a get-together 
affair rather than a formal convention. 
While there were about 100 delegates 
present, a larger attendance, it was 
felt, could have been had if lambing 
and shearing had not been in progress. 

Again co-operation was the axis 
around which the discussion moved. 
President A. A. Johns, who had just 
returned from the National conven- 
tion, outlined the accomplishments of 
that meeting and expressed the opin- 
ion that the sentiment there had been 
markedly in favor of co-operative mar- 
keting. He also stated that the sheep- 
men of as far as he 
could learn, favorable to the establish- 
ment of a warehouse in Phoenix for 
the assembling of the wools to be 
shipped to Boston by water from 
points in southern California at a 
of more than $1 on each 100 


Arizona were, 


saving 
pounds. 

President F. J. Hagenbarth, who rep- 
resented the National Wool Growers 
Association, likewise urged co-opera- 
tion: co-operation of the state asso- 
ciation with the National in carrying 
out the work planned at the National 
convention; co-operation in market- 
ing; and co-operation along all lines 
that will tend to stabilize the sheep 
industry. 


A plea for the support of the Los 
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Angeles Union Stock Yards by the 
sheepmen of Arizona was made by Mr. 
James A. McNaughton, general man- 
ager of ithe yards. Other subjects dis- 
cussed were the value of the Salt River 
No resolutions were passed. Also, 
no definite action was taken on the 
formation of a co-operative wool mar- 
keting organization, but it is thought 
that such an organization will be 
formed during the coming year. 





TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION DOINGS 





The regular meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas was held 
at Del Rio, February 14 and 15, with 
E. K. Fawcett, president of the asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

The most important action taken 
by the committee was the rejection for 
the time being of a proposal for the 
sheep and goat raisers of west Texas 
to join the Southwest Texas Wool and 
Mohair Association, which is a co- 
operative marketing organization. The 
meeting was addressed by a brother of 
Aaron Sapiro, the nationally known 
marketing expert, who was unable to 
be on hand as originally planned. 

John Robinson, secretary of the 
association, presented a report to the 
committee showing that the associa- 
tion was accomplishing splendid work. 

The 1924 convention of the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association of Tex- 
as will be held at San Angelo, June 
24, 25, and 26. 

The annual ram sale will be held at 
San Angelo, October 6 to 11, in con- 
junction with the San Angelo Fair, 
now known as the All West Texas Ex- 
position. 

The separation of the annual con- 
vention and sale is a new departure 
from the old method of holding the 
two events together that will be great- 
ly appreciated by sheepmen generally, 
who do not like to carry newly ac- 
quired rams three or months 
prior to the breeding season, and who 
have also found it difficult in the past 
to borrow money to purchase rams so 
early. 


four 
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THE WOOL GROWERS’ SHORT 
COURSE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The wool growers’ short course at 
the Branch of the College of Agri- 
culture, Davis, California, opened on 
Tuesday, February 19, when about 
fifty sheepmen signed the register. 

The morning was taken up by a visit 
to the sheep barn, where the visitors, 
after inspecting and discussing the 
merits of each of the six breeds main- 
tained by the college, engaged in a 
friendly competition in sheep judging. 
Tuesday afternoon Professor R. F. 
Miller lectured on the general prin- 
ciples of feeding, a subject which is 
demanding increasing interest in Cali- 
fornia, especially in years like the pres- 
ent one when natural feed conditions 
Professor B. A. Madsen, of 
the Department of Agronomy, supple- 
mented Professor Miller's remarks by 
a discussion of the merits of several 
drought-resistant are 
under observation at the experiment 
station. ‘Harding grass, according to 
Professor Madsen, promises to estab- 
lish itself permanently in the Cali- 
fornia livestock industry. Its rapid 
growth during winter months, 
bined with its ability to remain green 
in early summer after 
plants have dried up, makes 
it peculiarly adapted for California 
pasture on certain soils. Dr. A. W. 
Sampson, professor of range manage- 
ment, then discussed the effects of 


are poor. 


grasses which 


com- 


most other 


overstocking ranges. 

Wednesday opened with a discus- 
sion by Professor J. F. Wilson of the 
effects of cross-breeding on lamb and 


wool production. An ‘excellent pa- 
per prepared by D. <A. Spencer, 
senior animal husbandman in 


sheep and goat investigation, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was read. 
The paper covered the cross-breeding 
work of the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station at Dubois, Idaho. Following 
this, C. B. Hutchison, director of the 
Branch of the College of Agriculture, 
gave a talk on animal breeding, lay- 
ing particular emphasis on the inher- 


itance of horn character, color and 
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other factors directly applicable to 
sheep. In the afternoon Dr. F. M. 
Hayes lectured on common ailments 
of sheep and Professor R. F. Miller 
talked on fattening lambs for market. 
Immediately following Professor 
Miller’s discussion, the wool grow- 
ers piloted around the 
versity’s 1,073-acre farm and were 
shown in the evening, through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the film “From Wool to 
Cloth.” 

Thursday, February 21, opened with 
a talk by A. T. Spencer, president of 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


were uni- 


Spencer’s experience and pro- 
nounced success in market lamb pro- 
duction peculiarly fitted him to speak 
on his assigned topic, “Production of 
Spring Lambs.” Growers evinced 
great interest in his work in develop- 
ing the Romeldale, a cross-bred Rom- 
ney-Rambouillet which he breeds to 
Hampshire rams to obtain fat lambs. 

J. K. Wallace, livestock marketing 
specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, gave a fine talk on sheep 
marketing. 

All of Thursday 
taken up with a discussion of wool by 
J. F. Wilson, wool specialist. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the Bray and Hill 
wool score card were passed out and 


afternoon was 


the “why” of each point was demon- 
strated by distributing samples of wool 
mounted on cards. Then followed pro- 
blems involving calculation of wool 
values and each grower was given a 
sheet showing how properly to solve 
the problems. 
aration of wool were also discussed at 


The grading and prep- 


some length. 

The real meat of the whole week’s 
program came on Thursday evening 
when about eighty sheepmen and their 
wives gathered the 
board. The college had dressed two 
choice lambs and when the smoke and 
din of battle had subsided, nothing re- 
mained of the carcasses except a little 
gray and a few bleached bones. Pro- 
fessor Gordon H. True, chief of the 
Animal Husbandry Division, did the 
as toastmaster. The Golden 


around festive 


honors 
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Hoof Club, an organization of students 
majoring in Animal Husbandry, pro- 
vided entertainment in the form of a 
lecture on sheep ailments, 
fitted 


demonstrations. 


using a 
sawhorse up as a sheep for 

Friday was really the big day of the 
week, since it combined with the short 
the California 
Fred El- 
lenwood and A. T. Spencer told what 
happened at the National meeting and 
made a plea for the active support of 


course a meeting of 
Wool Growers Association. 


the National by California growers. 
Secretary Wing then took the stand 
and made a report of the activities of 
the state association and its finances. 
\fter lunch Ellis Farrar, veteran wool 
grader and sorter connected with the 
Northern California Wool Warehouse 
Company at Vina, graded two bags of 
wool which had been specially packed 
by the college wool specialist. When 
he got through, the visitors had an 
opportunity to see all of the various 
market grades from fine to common in 
both combing and clothing lengths. 
\fter the program was over the crowd 
repaired to the stock judging pavilion. 
J. K. Wallace spoke of the marke 
grades of lambs, using pens of lambs 
of each grade as illustrations. Follow- 


ing this, Professor Miller staged a 


culling and mating demonstration with 
> © 
all 


25 ewes of and_ varieties. 
When this demonstration, which was 


ages 


one of the “hits” of the program, was 


over, the growers assembled in the 
\nimal Husbandry building to discuss 
the plan of co-operating with the 


Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers in 


the handling of wool. While the 
principle of co-operative marketing 
was unanimously agreed on, some 


argument arose as to just how far the 
California Association should go in 
joining hands with the Pacific Co- 
operative. Final decision on the mat- 
ter was left until the annual meeting 
next fall, with the understanding that 
Secretary Wing should aid the Ore- 
gon concern in securing contracts, the 
signing of the contracts, however be- 
ing entirely optional with each indi- 
vidual. 
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Greater Care Needed at Shearing Sheds 
This Year 


Request of Boston Wool Trade—President Hagenbarth’s Endorsement and Call to Growers. 


The following letter calling atten- 
tion to the condition of territory wools 
reaching the Boston market has been 
received by President Hagenbarth 
from the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Dear Mr .Hagenbarth: 

As a result of a meeting held by the 
executive committee of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, and also by some of 
our members who are large purchasers 
and consignees of Territory wools, we have 
been asked to place before you certain 
facts which have come to our attention 
more forcibly this year than ever before. 
Briefly stated, these are as follows: 

(a) Black, tags and buck wool are mix- 
ed promiscuously with the rest of the clip 
— the wool is being packed at the cor- 
rals. 

(b) More pulled and murrain dead wool is 
included with the main part of the clip 
than has veen the case in almost any pre-~ 
vious year. 

Without a dissenting voice, the Terri- 
tory dealers, present at the meeting, 
agreed that reforms in the methods of 
putting up our uomestic wool at shearing 
time are highly essential. 

At the meeting referred to above, men- 
tion was made of the fact that the Wood 
Live Stock Company’s clip is put up in 
the best approved fashion, in that the 
tags, black wool, buck wool, pulled and 
murrain dead are all packed separately, 
and the bags containing these classes of 
wool are all properly marked and desig- 
nated. It seems to us that if you were 
to circularize the membership of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers: Association, and also 
ask the various state wool growers’ asso- 
ciations to give corral bosses instructions 
to segregate the various off grades and 
pack them separately, a big stride for- 
ward might be registered by the American 
wool grower in his business methods. 

You will, of course, recognize that in- 
creasingly large quantities of foreign wool 
must be imported annually to meet the 
requirements of our manufacturers in this 
country. Such importations, no matter 
what their country of origin may be, con- 
tain practically no tags, and absolutely no 
black wool. As a direct consequence, these 
foreign wools offer less trouble not only 


in the sorting, but also all the way 
through the manufacturing machinery 
than do our domestic wools as the bulk 


of these latter wools are put up at the 
present time. 

It is our firm belief that the American 
grower will benefit in the price paid him 
for his wool if he will take the precaution 
at shearing time to pack each off grade 
separately by itself. 

In closing, we would like to state that 
this letter is not written in any spirit of 
criticism, but rather in the hope that we 
may, through the medium of sincere co- 
operation, accomplish a real benefit for 
the American sheepman, the American 
wool dealer, and the American manufac- 
turer. 


At all times glad to be of assistance to 
you in this undertaking when this is in 
our power, we are, 

Very truly yours, 

Sidney A. Eisemann, President. 
John Wilcock, Vice-president. 


President Hagenbarth’s Statement 


The letter printed above from the 
Boston Wool Trade Association speaks 
for itself and needs no repetition. How- 
ever, I think the Boston Association 
overlooked one matter to which pro- 
gressive wool growers should give at- 
tention. I refer to the habit of prom- 
iscuous and unnecessary paint brand- 
ing. 

The loses half a 
pound at the mill from the necessity 
of clipping off the paint brands be- 
fore the wool is sent to the scouring 
vat. At the sorting table the portion 
of the fleece carrying the brand is laid 
aside and later the brands are removed 
by clipping. These clippings are a 
complete loss, as also is the time in- 
volved in their removal. In addition 
to this, there is the shortening of the 
fibre in the parts clipped. 
cases 


average fleece 


In many 
objectionable branding fluids 
used penetrate into the interior of the 
fleece and necessitate the rejection of 
the entire branded part from use for 
white or high-class goods. 

Every progressive farmer nowadays 
grades his product and makes it as 
attractive and as valuable as possible 
to the buyer. Is there any real reason 
why the wool grower could not do the 
same? He is the one who pays the 
penalty, no matter whether he realizes 
it or not; he is not putting anything 
over on anybody. 

In addition to the points mentioned 
by the Boston Association, the average 
grower would increase the value of his 
clip by at least two cents per pound. 
Here is what he must do: 

1—Keep black wool strictly separ- 
ate. 

2—Keep heavy tags and sweepings 
separate. Locks and good pieces can 
be left with the fleece. 
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3—Separate all wool from dead 
sheep. 

4—Use paper twine. 

5—Tie the fleece with the skin side 
of the shoulder wool on the outside. 

6—Use Kemp’s or any branding ma- 
terial which you are sure will scour 
out. Use small brands and only as 
strictly necessary. 

7—When possible, have your wool 
graded at shearing and know the 
shrinkage and grade of your clip be- 
fore pricing it. 

Buyers in the field and at the market 
have in the past usually assumed that 


all wools bought were branded with 
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non-scouring material. Owners of 
small clips who sell at home may not 
at first secure the full advance in price 
to which they are entitled through the 
observance of these rules; but there can 
be no question that if the entire West- 
ern clip were put up as suggested, the 
increased value would be received by 
every grower. It is time for sheep- 
men, as individuals and as organiza- 
tions, to advance in these particulars. 
for carelessness 


There is no defense 


or indifference, but observance of 
these rules by all growers is necessary 
in order to secure the real value of 


our wools. F. J. Hagenbarth. 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A.C. Mills, Melbourne, Australia, January 16, 1924 


The year 1924 opens brightly for 
With wool selling at 
unexpected prices and sheep and lamb 
values, thanks to the improved sea- 
sonal outlook due to general rains in 
firmer than a year 


the sheepman. 


the north, much 
ago, the owner of a few thousand or 
woollies little to 
We do not profess 
and 


even hundred has 
complain about. 
will be 
tribulation the 
months. Just at the moment they ap- 


perhaps 


there no storms 


during 


to say 
next twelve 


pear to be far away, and 
when they do come the good time 
now being experienced will soften 
their austerity. 

The January series of wool sales 
opened on the 7th instant with simul- 
taneous auctions in Sydney and Laun- 
ceston. Right from the jump it was 
evident that the high level reached at 
the end of December was to be more 
than maintained. Buyers from. all 
quarters were present in strong force 
and apparently indifferent as to what 
they paid for particular lines to suit 
their requirements. This demand has 
remained in evidence up to the time 
of writing, and as a result values 
have been forced up 714 to 10 per 
cent all around, cross-breds sharing 
in the maximum appreciation. There 
is no doubt the American and British 
buying has been the main factor in 


putting up prices. Representatives of 


manufacturers from both those coun- 
tries have been making their voices 
the effect 
drowning bidders. 


sale with 
most 


German operations are also expand- 


heard in rooms 


and other 
ing, despite all that has been said 
the the 
France lately has not been the factor 


1923, but she is still tak- 


about collapse of country. 
she was in 
ing a good weight of wool. The Japan- 
ese have been largely outbid by Amer- 
ica, though they have succeeded in se- 
curing a fair volume of staple. 
No 

broken 


Australian records have been 
since last writing but the fol- 
lowing prices obtained in Sydney one 
day last week, give an indication of 
how things are going; greasy Merino 
fleece to 78c, cross-bred to 69c, come- 
back to 78™%4c, and Merino lambs to 
A line of 


fleece sold in Launceston on the same 


67'¥%4c per pound. Merino 
day at 84c, while yesterday one lot 
of 90 bales super Merino fleece from 
the 
Victoria, equaling approximately 30,- 


a station in western district of 
000 pounds, sold at 85%c per pound. 

Figures supplied by the National 
Council of Woolselling Brokers, show 
that the total receipts of current sea- 
son wool into store up to December 
31st, were 1,451,195 Of these 
838,919 have been sold by auction and 
some 600,500 were waiting sale on 
January Ist, the balance having been 


bales. 
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shipped oversea. The quantity re- 
ceived into store at the end of 1922 
was 1,556,019 bales, so the apparent 
deficiency this season, as far as the 
National Council stores are concerned, 
is 104,824 bales. However, this hard- 
ly shows the true position as the sea- 
son in 1922 was late, and while the 
receipts during the first six months 
of 1923 were fairly heavy (313,785 
bales) they are not expected to be 
more than about 150,000 
year. 


bales this 

Bawra stocks of wartime carryover 
wool on December 3lst were 162,000 
bales of Australian, and 47,000 bales of 
New Zealand 


whole of these are classified as cross- 


wool. Practically the 
breds or skin wools. Sales during De- 
cember disposed of 61,000 bales so if 
that rate can be kept up the Bawra 
stocks should all be sold by the end of 
April. 

As hinted earlier in this letter sheep 
and lamb values have risen in conse- 
quence of the breaking of the drought 
in the north. Frequent showers and 
storms in the south are keeping feed 
there, and there is no 
sellers. 


fresh rush of 
Average fat cross-bred weth- 
ers have lately been selling in Sydney 
at up to $8 per head, ewes to $/, 
Merino wethers to $7.85, ewes to $7, 
and cross-bred lambs to $7.70. In Mel- 
bourne cross-bred wethers have gone 
to $8.90, ewes to $7.20, Merino wet! 
ers to $8.60, ewes to $7.55, and lambs 


to $7. 


New Zealand is having a decidedly 
mixed summer 
weather over the bulk of the dominion 


climatically. The 


was hot and dry until a few days ago 
and serious bush and grass fires were 
reported. However, just lately gales 
and heavy rains 
parts, which it is hoped will extend 
over the whole islands. 


have occurred in 


The wool market in New Zealand 
largely reflects that of Australia, sales 
before and after the holidays being 
marked with keen competition and 
steadily advancing prices. <A _partic- 
ularly gratifying feature of the cur- 
rent position is the firmness of cross- 
bred wools, which comprise the great 
bulk of the clip. 
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WOOL CONSUMPTION IN 
JANUARY 


The Department of Commerce re- 
port for January wool consumption 
shows a slight decline as compared 
with January of last year, but a ma- 
terial increase over the consumption 
for the last month of 1923. 

The report includes figures for 592 
manufacturers of 608 to 
The 


Woolen Company is the principal con- 


the whom 


forms were sent. American 
cern not making a report. 

The January consumption included 
approximately 25 million pounds of 
domestic wool used for manufacturing 
clothing, 15 million pounds of foreign, 
and 13 million pounds of foreign car- 


pet wor 1. 





WOOL SALES 

Sales of 1923 wools effected in Chi- 
cago during February included: 

Montana %-blood—47c and 49c. 
Wyoming %4-blood—44c and 47c. 
Nevada original bags—43c. 
Montana original bags—5lc and 53c. 
Wyoming 3-blood—50%c. 
Territory 14-blood—Sle. 


Territory fine and _ fine-medium 
staple—Slc. 
The 


wool dealers quite 


middle of February found 
Inter- 


mountain and Coast territory in con- 


active in 
tracting unshorn wools. A number of 


Boston and Philadelphia houses are 
participating in the movement, though 
in many cases attempts have been 
made to conceal the extent of the oper- 
ations and the prices paid. As far as 
can be learned, contracting buyers rep- 
resent altogether dealing concerns, al- 
though it is not certain that 
manufacturers may not have an inter- 
The 
now prevailing suggests the advantage 
of consignment ; though if more active 


competition 


some 


est in the purchases. condition 


should develop among 
buyers for speculation, it is possible 
that Western consignments will be 


less extensive than last year when the 
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The Wool Sack 


commission method was the only op- 
portunity offered for disposing of clips 
during a considerable part of the sea- 
son. 

Texas contracts are reported as hav- 
ing been made at from 40;to 45 cents, 
the latter figure being for full twelve- 
months’ growth. No shrinkage esti- 


mate is reported on these wools, 
though as a rule they are considered 
to have a lighter shrinkage than the 
strictly fine wools of most of the In- 
termountain country. 


Secretary Wilson of the Wyoming 


The Bostue Wool Market | 
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Association states that 400,000 pounds 
at Rock Springs was reported as hav- 
ing been contracted at 42 cents, with 
41 and 41% cents paid in other sec- 
tions of western Wyoming. 

Some Nevada clips and a few in 
Utah are also among those taken under 
contract. A Boston dispatch of March 
6th, referring to Western contracts up 
to 41% “It is believed 
that if these wools were at the market 
today and manufacturers were willing 
to buy, they could be turned over at a 
modest profit.” 


cents, 


says: 


By Henry A. Kidder 


With the last of the heavyweight 
both 
wear, formally opened and the new 


lines, for men’s and women’s 


the wool trade at 


last is in a better position to forecast 


prices announced, 


on the initial of 
the 
Woolen Company, but by practically 


the future. Prices 


ferings, not only by American 


everybody, low. 
The 


and needless to say the competitors 


were unexpectedly 


wool trade was disappointed ; 
of the big concern were also disap- 
pointed, unless as happened in some 
cases, manufacturers were able to 
quote their own prices without refer- 
ence to what was being done at other 
mills, large or small. 


The Goods Situation 


It is said here that manufacturers 
could not profitably manufacture and 
market such goods at the prices 


named if they were obliged to go into 


the open market and buy wool to 


cover. The alternative is that many 
of the mills must have taken advan- 
tage of the low level of values that 
prevailed in the Boston market last 
summer and fall. If they bought free- 
ly then, and in excess of their needs 
until the new season 
was in full swing, there may possibly 
be a margin of profit at the 1924 
This is the trend of thought 
The extent 
of this advance covering is causing 
much worriment in the 


heavyweight 


prices. 
in the wool trade today. 


Summer 


Street houses today. It is recognized 
that if the big mills are fairly well 
supplied with for their initial 
business, they are not likely to be 
heavy buyers for a time. 


wool 


There is a point about which not 
much is being said, but which is of 
considerable interest at this juncture. 
It is well understood that the combi- 
nation of high-cost wool and a slack 
demand for has led to the 
the fabrics in every 
“he observer only has 
to look around a bit in the market to 
see the extent to which wastes, noils 
and every kind of cheap wool stock 
is being taken over by manufactur- 
ers, and is going into the making of 
the new goods. It is evident that if 
the goods trade demands goods at a 
price, they are likely to be accommo- 
dated. It is said that the combers are 
able to do some amazing things these 
days, both in blending the wool and 
combing the tips. 

Many wool men still persist in the 
belief that the low prices named at 
the start on heavyweights can only be 
maintained for a time, and that buy- 
ers will find very soon that they 
must pay more for goods. They be- 
lieve that this is the uncontrovertible 
logic of the situation as foreshadowed 
markets at home and 
Therefore they look to see 
just enough goods sold at the mini- 


goods, 
cheapening of 


] 


px yssible way. 


in primary 
abroad. 
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mum rates to get the market going in 
good shape. When buyers seem to 
be sufficiently interested and the buy- 
ing and distribution of goods is in 
full swing, it is predicted that the 
necessary advances will be made. 
While this is largely guesswork, and 
possibly it may be said that “the wish 
is father to the thought,” it might al- 
most be said to be the concensus of 
opinion in the Summer Street houses 
today. 
Contracting in the West 

Naturally under such conditions 
there is a chance for wide differences 
of opinion between wool men. Some 
of them are showing their faith by 
the big contracting movement, inaug- 
urated lately in the Territory wool 
states. This movement was especial- 
ly notable during the last week in 
February. Probably very little was 
done prior to that time; for if any- 
thing of importance was done before 
Washington’s birthday, it was pretty 
well concealed. Most of the contract- 
ing reported at that time was for me- 
dium clips, but some fine clips were 
taken over in Nevada, and possibly 
in Utah. 

Prominent among these contracts 
was the taking over of the Rexburg 
(Idaho) pool wools, which were offer- 
ed at a sealed bid sale. Jeremiah Wil- 
liams & Co. of Boston were reported 
to be the successful bidders, paying 
41 to 41% cents, possibly a fraction 
more for a little choice wool. It is 
said that something like 400,000 
pounds was involved in this transac- 
tion. Other notable contracts report- 
ed at the same time were the Cedar- 
ville wools in northern Nevada at 
39%4 to 40% cents, and the Adams & 
McGill clip in Nevada, involving 40,- 
000 fleeces, at 42% cents. 

The above were not all that were 
tied up by contracts at that time, for 
it is estimated that something like a 
million fleeces was put under contract 
in the Triangle and eastern Idaho in 
three days. Among the houses most 
interested are Jeremiah Williams & 
Co., Draper & Co., Eisemann Bros., 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald, and oth- 
ers of Boston, Harris of St. Louis 
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and Silberman of Chicago, Though to 
some this sudden outbreak of con- 
tracting came as a surprise, it was 
not so to the more experienced. In 
spite of the unfavorable situation in 
Boston and New York, it was gen- 
erally believed that the wool trade 
was ready for something of the kind. 
Money is cheap and plentiful in the 
East, and the wool trade has excel- 
lent credit; foreign markets are all 
strong; in fact, the whole situation is 
exceedingiy strong, as far as the sup- 
ply of raw wool is concerned. 

The weak point in the situation re- 
mains in the New York goods trade, 
just where it has been for months. 
The inertia shown there is reflected 
in Boston, though experienced wool 
men are able to read the signs of the 
times, and are saying that Boston 
must advance to the parity of other 
world markets, or else the mills must 
stop work for lack of wool. 

Some liken the present situation to 
a tug of war, with manufacturers and 
the goods trade at one end of the 
rope and the Western wool growers 
and foreign primary markets at the 
other. Which will eventually win is 
not yet sure, though it is undeniable 
that the statistical situation distinctly 
favors higher prices. Others say that 
present-day conditions make them 
think of one trying to tie two ends 
of a rope together, when the two ends 
do not quite meet. The experts say 
that they m:st be made to meet, and 
eventually that will happen. 


It is a notable fact that it has 
heen a difficult matter to get prices 
on a higher level. There was a big 
dip in wool values last summer and 
fall, and when the market was ready 
it was comparatively easy to bring 
the 1uvarket back to normal. It was 
like the ebb and flow of the tide; it 
always comes back full, but seldom 
if ever rises above high water mark. 
Thus, with all the heavyweight lines 
open and ready for sale, holders of 
wool have not been able to lift prices 
much if any above last year’s level. 
That is exactly what has happened in 
the goods trade. Some prices are 
higher than a year ago, but others are 
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lower, and the average is about the 
same. 
Present Prices 


For instance, good fine and fine me- 
dium staple Territory wool is quot- 
able at $1.40 clean, and readily sale- 
able at that figure. Some consigned 
wools are held at $1.45, and manufac- 
turers are said to be nibbling at some 
original bag lots that would certainly 
cost $1.45, if taken over at the grease 
price at which they are held. Others 
seem to think these figures too high, 
and it is possible that some average 
lots could be had for a_ little 
though good fine and fine medium 
staple is far from plentiful in this 
market. 

Wools that show a little 
staple, are held about where they 
were a month ago. Half-blood staple 
and good French combing wools are 
to be had at $1.30 to $1.35 clean, 
three-eighths-blood staple at $1.12 to 
$1.15, and quarter-blood staple at 95 
cents to $1. There is a wider range 
for fine and fine medium clips than 
for other grades, owing to variations 
in quality. A fair price for this grade 
is $1.15 to $1.25 clean, according to 
quality and condition. 

Though it is commonly remarked 
that the recent trend of the market is 
inclined a little more to the fine side 
than in recent months, it is manifest 
that medium grades have lost none 
of their popularity. This is shown, 
not only by the trend of the demand 
in the Boston market, but also by 
such indications as can be gathered 
from what is going on in the West in 
the way of contracting. Their rela- 
tive cheapness make it certain that 
they are to be largely used in this 
year’s heavyweight lines. Domestic 
medium sorts are sure to be wanted, 
as American buyers have bought mod- 
erately in foreign markets, and espec- 
ially in South America, where cross- 
breds make up the bulk of the clip. 


Decrease in Imports From South 
America 
The extent to which this has been 
developed is shown by some recent 
figures, giving in detail the shipments 
from the River Plate markets to this 


less, 


shorter 
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country. From the beginning of the 
present season, October 1, 1923, to 
January 31, 1924, the shipments to 
the United States from Buenos 
Aires were 12,500 bales, and from 
Montevideo, 5,600 bales. For the same 
period last year, shipments to the 
United States were 37,000 bales from 
Buenos Aires and 24,500 bales from 
Montevideo. During the same period 
the shipments this year to all coun- 
tries were 98,000 bales from Buenos 
Aires and 48,800 bales from Monte- 
video, compared with 124,500 bales 
from Buenos Aires and 40,000 bales 
from ‘Montevideo for the same period 
a year ago. These figures mean that 
approximately only 18,000,000 pounds 
of wool had been shipped to this 
country from River Plate markets for 
the season to the end of January, 
compared with approximately 61,500,- 
000 pounds for the same period a year 
ago. 

That this has greatly lessened the 
competition that the domestic wool 
grower will have to meet in market- 
ing the new clip, is readily apparent. 
But that is not all. Takings in Aus- 
tralia and other Colonial markets 
have been much less than a year ago, 
something not entirely due to the tar- 
iff, but partially to the current dull- 
ness in American wool goods. I't has 
been apparent for some time that 
American manufacturers are meeting 
with a pretty stiff competition from 
abroad in both yarns and finished 
goods. 


The depreciated currency in Bel- 
gium, France and Germany particu- 
larly, and even in England to some 
extent, has made it possible to un- 
manufacturers in 

This is conclu- 
sively shown by the fact, just report- 
ed from Government sources at 
Washington, that imports of wool 
fabrics in 1923 increased approximate- 
ly 42 per cent in quantity over 1922. 
The wool grower will not be protect- 
ed in the long run, if wool is under a 
stiff duty, and the manfacturer is not 
protected by an adequate compensa; 
tory duty. 


dersell American 


their own markets. 


Ohio and similar fleeces have pos- 
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sibly shown relatively more strength 
during the past month than have Ter- 
ritories. All the leading grades, fine 
unwashed Delaine, half-blood comb- 
ing and three-eighths-blood combing 


have sold up to 57 cents during the 


recent week, though earlier in the 
month 56 cents was accepted for 
good-sized lots. Some holders are 


now asking 58 cents for their three- 
eighths-bloods and are refusing to sell 
for less. Similar strength is shown in 
quarter-bloods. Where a month ago, 
53 cents was the highest reported to 
have been paid, now it is said that 
54 cents has been realized and holders 
are asking 55 cents, and expect to get 
it before long. Predictions of 60 cents 
for Delaines are being freely made, 
which indicates that that grade is 
back squarely on the basis noted be- 
fore the slump of last summer, while 
the medium grades are 
higher. 


very much 

The market for pulled wools, espec- 
ially the product of the domestic pul- 
leries, is strong and active with the 
Eastern wools well sold, but without 
any particular changes in prices. The 
B super grade is especially well sold, 
for it fits in well with the current de- 
mand from manufacturers. Current 
quotations are $1.30 to $1.40 clean 
for AA wools, $1.20 to $1.25 for fine 
A super, $1.15 to $1.20 for A super, 
$1 to $1.10 for choice B super, 90 to 95 
cents for ordinary B super and 70 to 
80 cents for C super. Combing pulled 
wools are quotable at $1.10 to $1.20 
for fine combing, 95 cents to $1.05 for 
medium combing and 80.to 90 cents 
for coarse combing. 


Foreign Markets 


Foreign markets are all very strong, 
the season being nearly at an end. 
Australian auctions are expected to 
end about the middle of March, ex- 
cept possibly for the usual clearing-up 
sales. New Zealand auctions will con- 
tinue through March. South Ameri- 
can markets are practically at an end 
for wools suitable for America. The 
next London series will open March 
11, when it is expected that at least 
prices will be as high as at the close 


of the last series. The only wool auc- 
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tion in England lately was at Hull, 
February 29, when crossbreds were 
5 to 10 per cent above the closing 
rates of the last series, with England 
the chief buyer. 

The cynical say the crying need 
of the Boston wool trade today is that 
mill buyers should be better educated 
as to wool values, and be willing to 
do their part to lift this market to the 
parity of the primary and distributing 
markets of the world. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
FORMING SHEARING 
CREWS 





The California Association has of- 
fered service to its members in secur- 
ing shearers from outside states. Local 
union shearers are asking 15 cents and 
board, which, with the additional three 
cents demanded for the owner of the 
machine, make the total cost 18 cents 
per head. The association states that 
if the members will make bookings 
through the ‘secretary’s office, ar- 
rangements will be made to give 
steady employment to shearers that 
be obtained elsewhere at three 
cents less. 


can 





WEST TEXAS 





It is reported that J .M. Lea, Texas 
representative of Draper & Company, 
contracted between 35,000 and 
40,000. pounds of twelve months’ wool 
It is 
understood that growers generally are 
holding it for higher prices and it is 
not expected that a great amount of 
wool will be contracted before shear- 
ing time. 

A considerable volume of mohair has 
been contracted at 65 cents to 75 cents 
per pound for kid hair, with hair from 
mature goats going at 50 cents per 
pound. 


has 


at a price of 45 cents per pound. 


A number of ewes have changed 
hands at a figure as high as $12.50 
per head and some lambs in twelve- 
month fleeces have changed hands at 
prices ranging from $6 to $7.50 per 
head. J. M. -Jones. 
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The Course of the Sheep Markets in February 


CHICAGO 


Choice lambs went on a $16 basis 
almost overnight late in February. 
Never has a more resolute fight against 
an irresistibly advancing market been 
made by the big killers. Contending 
and competitive forces were a strong 
demand for fleshy lambs for shearing 
purposes and a_ steady volume of 
Eastern orders which were promptly 
executed without apparent regard for 
cost. Mature sheep did what border- 
ed om a_ sensational performance 
which was due to scarcity and noth- 
ing else. Supply, while slightly less 
than last year, figured around a mil- 
lion head at the ten principal markets, 
which makes the price performance 
all the more surprising in view of the 
fact that hogs were in a rut and the 
cattle market stagnant most of the 
time. At the high spot lambs realized 
$16.35, the bulk of the crop selling be- 
tween that figure and $15.50. Feeders 
paid up to $14.90 for bands of unfin- 
ished lambs with a short’ killer end, 
light yearlings realized $13.50 and 
ewes $10. 

The First Week 

The first week of the month, end- 
ing February 9th, delivered 212,000 
at the ten principal markets, com- 
pared with 208,000 last year. It was 
a storm period, developing a weather 
market, which sent top lambs to $15 
on a 25@40-cent advance. When nor- 
mal traffic was resumed, the advance 
disappeared, however, and a spread of 
$13.75 to $14.50 took the bulk of 
lambs during the week. A few shorn 
lambs made $11.75@12.25. Choice 
yearlings reached $12.60, the rank 
and file of a limited offering making 
$11@11.50. The previous advance 
prompted many ewe feeders to liqui- 
date, the bulk selling at $8@8.50, 
with culls largely at $4@5.75, A few 
aged wethers earned $8.50@9, a band 
of Navajos getting the latter price 
and a string of strongweight Texans 


getting $8.75. Demand for finishing 
stock broadened. As high as $13.75 
was paid for choice lambs with good 
fleeces, while the bulk of the country 
purchase was made at $12.90@13.25. 


The Second Week 


During the week of February 16th, 
ten markets received 215,000, against 
233,000 last vear. The $15 top was 
repeated, although it was doubtful 
much of the time; but lambs scored 
gains of 25@50 cents compared with 
the close of the previous week, and 
yearlings and sheep advanced 50@/75 
cents generally, and in spots more. 
Packers did not resort to drastic sort- 
ing, but bought most of their lambs 
at $14.35@14.75, shorn stuff advanc- 
ing to a $12@12.50 basis. Yearling 
wethers reached a new high point at 
$13.25, the bulk selling at $11.75@ 
12.75, according to weight. For choice 
mediumweight aged wethers $10 was 
paid, heavy wethers selling down to 
$8.50. The ‘best ewes stopped at $9.50, 
most of the desirable female stuff 
cashing at $8.50@9.25. Feeders found 
noor picking as killers took all the 
lambs fit to bleed, but paid $13.75 for 
good shearing stock, most of their 
purchases being made between that 
figure and $13. In the main it was 
a crop of lambs, wethers almost dis- 
appearing and the supply of aged 
muttons being limited. Even with a 
reasonably large lamb offering, buy- 
ers purchased for numbers, paying 
little attention to weight. The 95- 
pound type of finished lambs sold at 
$14.75, both on shipper and packer 
account. 


The Third Week 


During the week ending February 
23rd the ten markets handled 243,000, 
compared with 245,000 a _ year ago. 
These figures, especially Chicago sup- 
ply data, included a large number of 
packer “direct” stock which material- 
ly reduced the number available on 
the open market. Outside, or ship- 
ping demand was more insistent than 
ever, and as it centered on good lambs 


they were marked up 75 cents, me- 
dium and cheaper grades showing a 
50-cent advance. Once top lambs 
crossed the $15 line, they advanced 
rapidly to $15.75, grounding a convic- 
tion that the climax of this rise would 
uncover a $16 sale. Packers paid up 
to $15.65, the bulk of the good lambs 
of all weights selling at $14.75@15.60, 
with shorn stock at $12@12.90, the 
90-pound class reaching $12.90 and 
the 115-pound shorn lambs selling 
around $12. Yearling wethers sold at 
$13.25, but most of the yearlings avail- 
able were heavy and of inferior qual- 
ity. Aged wethers went to $10.75, 
shorn Texas stock making $8.50@10. 
and fat ewes reached a new high point 
for the year at $10, bulk of the offer- 
ing selling at a wide range of $7@ 
9.75. Feeders scrambled for lambs 
fit to go back to the country, paying 
$13.25@14, with a few up to $14.50, 
lambs weighing 69 pounds making the 
latter figure. A soft spot developed 
late in the week when packers resort- 
ed to somewhat drastic sorting, but it 
was brief. A large shipment of Mon- 
tana ewes made $9.35, with throw- 
outs at $7. 


The Fourth Week 


A runaway market developed at the 
inception of the last week, when 
$16.35 was paid for choice 81-pound 
lambs by shippers and a string of $16 
sales was made, Eastern buyers tak- 
ing the market out of the packers’ 
hands.. At the crest of the rise a 
spread of $15.25@16 took the bulk of 
the lamb supply, a decent class of na- 
tives selling around $15. Heavy lambs 
were in the running, finished 97-pound 
stock at which killers could not be 
induced to look a year ago, selling at 
$16, which was a popular price. Pack- 
ers paid up to $13.50 for shorn lambs, 
good 90-pound yearlings made _ the 
same figure and Navajo yearlings 
went at $13. For aged wethers $11 
was paid, choice light ewes selling 
at $10 and the bulk of the desirable 
ewe offerings at $9@9.90. Lambs 
were taken by feeders up to $14.90, 
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weighing 69 pounds, bulk of the coun- 
try purchase being made at $13.50@ 
14.25. 

The whole market has at all times 
exhibited a surprisingly and gratify- 
ingly healthy undertone. Sorting, the 
bane of the feeder, has not been re- 
sorted to, as much of the time killers 
have bought for numbers. The usual 
grist of lugubrious information con- 
cerning bad action by the 
lamb and mutton market has emanat- 
ed from official and packer sources 
laily, but has failed to affect 
trade adversely. That product 
found a prompt outlet is indicated 
by the fact that Eastern killers have 
been in the market daily and that 
much of the time packer buyers have 
been short of their orders. 


dressed 


live 
has 


Consider- 
ing feeders’ heavy mortality losses 
during the winter, their disposition to 


take another chance was surprising. 


J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 


An undercurrent of strength domin- 
ated the fat lamb trade during the en- 
tire month of February, with initial 
levels the lowest and the close at the 
top. While price fluctuations were 
somewhat erratic at times the trend 
was steadily toward higher peaks, 
values reaching the highest point since 
last July. Under only fair supplies, a 
broad local demand and optimistic ad- 
vices from the East, the market scored 
good gains the first week, while the 
initial days of the second found sur- 
rounding influences of a less bullish 
nature and a slight setback resulted. 
\ fairly broad shipper outlet developed 
on the dip, however, and this together 
with continued small arrivals, again 
started values on the upgrade with the 
closing two weeks of the month find- 
ing prices moving further on the up- 
ward path. 


Practically the entire receipts in 
February were made up of fed lambs 
from close-in feed lots with only a 
sprinkling of Western stuff included 
occasionally. Arrivals of sheep and 


lambs aggregated some 207,000 head, 
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the largest February run with the ex- 
ception of a year ago, since 1917. This 
compares with 255,000 head in Janu- 
ary and 250,000 head in February, 1923. 


Best wooled lambs cashed largely in 
a spread of $13.50@13.70 in the initial 
session of the month, while the final 
days found movement noted on a $1.50 
@1.75 higher basis, or within a $15@ 
15.35 range, the latter high mark for 
both the month and the year so far. 

Transactions in the feeder division 
continue of rather limited volume, due 
largely to the lack of supplies. Most 
of the lambs coming in at this time 
of the season have been fed corn for a 
short period and are not really classed 
as feeders, but sell as shearers. An 
urgent demand from all quarters was 
apparent for these kinds throughout 
the month and any offerings of good 
quality handyweight lambs found a 
ready sale, with prices working to 
sharply higher points in sympathy with 
the strength in killing classes. 

The countryward movement of feed- 
ers was of very small proportions on 
account of the light supply, totaling 
something like 15,064 head, against 
18,009 head in February, 1923. As was 
the case in January, the greater part 
of the outgo by far went to Nebraska 
and Iowa feed lots with Illinois, Mis- 
souri and New York getting a few. 
Best handyweight lambs opened the 
month at $13@13.25 and advanced to 
$14.75@15, at which point movement 


was noted on the close. 

The upward tendency in lambs had 
its effect in the aged sheep trade dur- 
ing February. An active, broad de- 
mand was apparent at all times and 
prices worked steadily toward better 
levels with the month’s final quota- 
tions at the top. On no occasion were 
supplies burdensome and with compe- 
tition keen a strong tone prevailed 
throughout. Best light ewes on the 
close moved in a $9.50@9.75 spread, 
as against a range of $7.75@8 the final 
days of January. Wethers closed the 
month at $9.75@10.50 and yearlings at 
$12@12.50 with offerings scant. 


Clyde McCrearv. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Lamb prices advanced nearly $2, 
and sheep rose $1.75 this unonth, and 
on the last day of the month they 
were nominally the highest of the 
On February 29th some good 


lambs sold at $15.50, and choice lambs 


season. 


similar to those that sold February 
27th and 28th, at $15.65, would have 
brought $15.75 or better had any been 
offered. Ewes sold up to $9.85, weth- 
ers $11, and yearlings $13. 

February was the most satisfac- 
have had in a 
past. The month 
started with a stronger tendency and 
gradually rounded into an upswing 
that was unchecked up to the close. 
The only weak spot in the market 
was about the middle of the month 
this was only of a two-day dura- 

One of the outstanding fea- 
tures was the urgency in demand, and 
because of the presence of urgent 
orders from feeders, killers had little 
or no chance to cull the offerings as 
has been done in so many former 
years. Wherever lambs were offered 
that carried any appreciable per cent 
suitable for a longer feed, the feeder 
bought, sorted out what he wanted 
and sold the fat end to the killer. 


tory month sheepmen 


number of years 


and 
tion. 


tat 
There were no slow deals, no culling, 
and the quick turnover kept market- 
ing expenses at a minimum. The 
first $14 price was paid the first week 
of the month and from then on there 
was a new top nearly every day. It 
would be hard to say whether the full 
extent of the upswing has been reach- 
ed for this season. The general con- 
ditions which brought the February 
advance are practically unchanged, 
and there is little probability that, 
with the feeders inclined to market 
conservatively, there will be any oc- 
casion for any material setback. Pelts 
and wool are bringing good prices, 
and there has been no accumulation 
of lamb and mutton at any distribut- 
ing point. The middle of the month 
there was an importation of frozen 
New Zealand mutton reported in New 
York, but this went unnoticed by the 
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trade and had no tendency to slow 
down demand. 

A new factor that has entered the 
general situation is the foot and 
mouth outbreak in California. This 
is hard to gauge in the sheep market, 
as it will be uncertain as to how 
long some sections of California will 
be under quarantine and what embar- 
goes will obtain on the sheep move- 
ment. While sheep are not susceptible 
to this disease, they will be included 
in embargoes. At the best the mar- 
keting of California spring lambs, or 
rather winter lambs, will be retarded 
at least thirty days. In April last 
year there was a heavy movement 
eastward, but no such run can be 
counted on this year. March will go 
a long way towards cleaning up sup- 
plies on feed, and the number of early 
native spring lambs that will be avail- 
able in April will not meet require- 
ments. Few lambs will move from 
Arizona in ‘May, and in all probability 
Texas will hold most of her lambs. 
These genera! conditions indicate a 
good demand for fat sheep and lambs 
the rest of the season. However, 
compared with hogs and cattle, lambs 
are rather top heavy in price, and this 
may have a tendency to cut down the 
use of mutton and dressed lamb. 
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It has been a good many years 
since fat sheep have sold as satisfac- 
torily as they have this past month. 
Ewes at $9 to $9.85, wethers $10 to 
$11, and yearlings at $12 to $13 are 
in close keeping with fat lambs. Re- 
ceipts have been moderate and killers 
evidently could use larger supplies 
than are now offered. Wool and the 
high prices for thin lambs last fall 
made flockmasters hold ewes for an- 
other lamb and at the same time 
caused a shortage in the number that 
went on feed. Texas has done the 
most consistent flock building in the 
past two years, and this in connec- 
tion with excellent winter conditions 
will result in a large lamb crop this 
spring. 

Feeding lambs met a ready demand 
all month. At the close $14 to $14.25 
was freely paid, and in cases where 
half-fat kinds were sorted off of fed 
grades, the price was even higher. 
Practically no breeding ewes were of- 
fered. 

February sheep receipts in Kansas 
City were 96,296, compared with 112,- 
323 in the same month last year, and 
116,243 two years ago. The two 
months’ total this year was 215,263, 
compared with 258,122 in the first 
two months last year. C. M. Pipkin. 








Why experiment when you can get sure re- 
sults by ordering your CHICKS from us? 


We offer you purebred, strong, healthy chicks from Hogan tested flocks 








A trial order will convince you that 
with us you get service, satisfaction 
and quality. 


We hatch all leading breeds and can 
fill your order on short notice. No 
order is too small to receive our best 
attention, and none too large for us 
to handle. 


We ship to all parts of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Shipping Charges Prepaid 


Box 1223 
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The early chick catches the profit—Try some of our March and April chicks for broilers 


DENVER BABY CHICK COMPANY 


R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Silver L. Wyanaottes, 
White Orpingtons, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Langshans, Brahmas, Ham- 
burgs, Campines Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, mixed chicks. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

If you want chicks in any quantity 
on short notice, wire or phone us. We 
have large hatches each week and can 
ship C. O. D 

WRITE US AT ONCE FOR PRICES. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Sheep receipts for the month of Feb- 
ruary were 106,856, compared with 
105,918 last month and 110,193 for 
February, 1923. The month’s total 
was the second largest on record for 
February, being exceeded only by 
February last year. Colorado contin- 
ues to be the big contributor, with 
55,968 for the month. Utah sent in 
3,317, Idaho one load, and the balance 
were from Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas in the order named. The ad- 
vance that started the last week of 
January continued on through the 
month of February. Lambs advanced 
50 cents the first week, showed the 
same gain the second week, held about 
steady the third, and the last week 
showed a further gain of $1. Compared 
with the close of January, values are 
mostly $2 higher. Best lambs at the 
close of January brought $13.60, while 
February’s closing price was $15.50. 
Not enough native lambs arrived dur- 
ing the month to test the market. 
Clipped lambs sold on the close at 
$13.25 against $11.50 a month ago. 
Feeders were mostly in small bunches 
and were bought largely by owners 
of nearby feed lots. Values for the 
month advanced around $1.50, with 
best feeders on the close going at 
$14.25@14.50. There was a good de- 
mand for aged stock during the month 
and the market closed around $1.50 
higher. Ewes sold the last week at 
$9.75, with $10 quoted on the extreme 
close. Best price at the close of Jan- 
urary was $8.50. Wethers sold at $11 
against $9.50 a month ago, and yearl- 
ings $13 compared with the $11.75 
quotation a month ago. 

H. H. Madsen. 





SALE OF UTAH RAMS 





One hundred and fifty yearling 
Rambouillet rams were shipped by W. 
D. Candland and Sons to Stailey and 
Raming Company of Shoemaker, New 
Mexico, on March 4th. The selections 
were made by J. P. Van Houten, Sea- 
side, Oregon. 
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DENVER 


Denver received liberal supplies of 
sheep and lambs during the month of 
February, but despite this fact, the 
rade was active under strong demand, 
ind prices advanced sharply. The 
fficial receipts were 122,039 head, as 
ompared to 101,053 for February, 
1923—an increase of 20,986. Buyers 
wanted the fat lambs offered here and 
prices prevailing throughout the 
comparatively higher 
than those reported from other mar- 
keting centers. 


nonth were 


Choice fat lambs sold early in Feb- 
ruary at 13.10. By the middle of the 
nonth they had advanced to $13.90, 
and at the close of the month the 
same grades were bringing $15. Feeder 
lambs were in strong demand also 
during the entire month, and every- 
thing available was snapped up to go 
ack for further finishing. Good feed- 
ing lambs that found outlet early in 
the month at $13, were selling at the 
close at $14.75. 

Ewes were bringing $7.65 early 
n the month of February, while the 
same grades at the close of the month 
were selling at $9.2£ or better. 
W. N. Fulton. 





SUMMER LAMB MARKET 


A high summer lamb market is con- 
fident trade prediction. The native 
crop, always a price demoralizer, will 
be no larger than last year, and that 
there will ‘be a broad feeder demand 
ill through the season is certain, prob- 
ibility being that speculators will be 
m the breeding ground early, putting 
lown tempting bids. The course of 
the fat lamb market this winter dem- 
mstrates that it is a trade entirely dis- 
tinct from other branches and will be 
just as long as killers are under the 
necessity of buying for numbers _in- 
stead of picking and sorting, possible 
nly when they have access to a few 
more lambs than are actually needed 
from day to day. This season’s mar- 
ket has ‘been even more advantageous 
o feeders than prices indicate as the 
spread on good lambs, regardless of 
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weight, has been narrow and the game 
known in market parlance as “throw- 
ing them out” has had little play. 
The market is always more favorable 
to the feeder when he can “sell ‘em 
straight” or approximately so, than 
otherwise. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there 
will be a broad market for both fat 
and feeding lambs right along. Had 
this winter’s feeding been unprofitable, 
feeders would not have been in the 
market until late; now they are 
greedy, apprehensive that there will 
not be enough to go around. Last fall 
it was touted that $12 would possibly 
be the common price of fat lambs all 
winter, an advertisement that prompt- 
ed not a few feeders to restrict opera- 
When the advance began they 
endeavored to ‘buy second-hand lambs 
and in competition between them- 
selves put the market on a $14 basis. 
During the coming season, they will 


tions. 


get in early. 

There will be few California lambs 
this year, only a normal supply is like- 
ly to come from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and the West must conserve 
ewe lambs if it intends to stay in the 
business. Old-time summer gluts over 
extended periods at Jersey City, Buf- 
falo, and other Eastern markets will be 
impossible, so that a reasonably stable 
trade is assured. ; = & 





SWIFT URGES CASTRATION OF 
NATIVE LAMBS 


The farm states are making real 
progress in improving the lamb crop. 
The undocked buck lambs are rapidly 
giving way to wethers which means a 
gain in the quality of lambs sold and 
an advantage to shippers from all 
states. 

The packers have been actively in- 
terested in the campaign that is being 
waged for better native lambs, as evi- 
denced by the following letter recently 
sent to the agricultural press by Mr. 
L. F. Swift: 


Prices of sheep and lambs averaged 75 
per cent higher in 1923 than in 1913. Active 
consumer demand exists for choice quality 
lamb. 

The problem of supplying this quality will 








A peel 
double-duty dip 


— kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 14 cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 







10-ib. tins 
$13.50 


2-lb. tins ~ 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





7 A tau Tosacco CHEMICAL Co, 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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To Make Money 
SAVE 


Send for our WHOLESALE CATA- 
LOG of Groceries, and General Ranch 
Supplies and save from 20 to 40 per 
cent. 


Ask for our FREE BOOKLET on 
“Home Butchering and Meat Curing.” 


Denver’s Great Mail-Order House 





STOCK GROWERS WHOLESALE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Box 1442 
1623 9th Street DENVER, COLO. 
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200,000 Head Will Die 


This is a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of lambs that will die in feed lots this 
season. 


Here’s the authority: 
“Mortality among lambs on feed in Colorado and 
the Corn Belt is fully as heavy, if not heavier than 
last year. It would not surprise us if losses run 
close to 200,000 head before the season is over.”— 
January, American 
Sheep Breeder, 






Leading breeders, feed- 
ers and shippers know how 
much greater profits are when 
they reduce losses due to Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. 
Every day you put off vaccinating 
your flock you lose money. Stop 
these leaks. Vaccinate now and in- 
crease profits. Vaccination with 
A. S. L. Ovine. Mixed Bacterin is 
safe, simple and economical. With 
one helper, you can easily vaccinate 50 to 100 head 


per hour. 
The Original. 
A. S. L. Ovine Mixed Bacterin. 


Manufactured under U. S. Veterinary License No. 165, 

is very successful in preventing or treating Hem- 

orrhagic Septicemia. Vaccination is the logical, scien- 
tific method of controlling this 
deadly disease. 

15 doses, $2.00; 60 doses, $5.00; 125 

= doses, $7.50; Syringes and Needles, 
= $1.50, postpaid. 
Free—Consultation Service. Advice 
on your sheep-raising problems given 
without charge by specialists asso- 
ciated with these Laboratories. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


59 West Austin Ave., Dept. C-71, Chicago, Ill. 








The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year. 
Through your State Association $1.00. 
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be solved if buck lambs are made into 
wethers and all lambs are docked, prop- 
erly finished and marketed at the right 
ages and weights. 


These operations should be performed 
when lambs are from 8 to 15 days old. 
There is abundant proof that they are 
profitable for the individual sheep producer. 

“Trimmed” lambs command higher 
prices and return larger profits. Conclu- 
sive evidence of this is furnished by the 
Extension Division of the College of Agri- 


culture of the University of Kentucky, 
which obtained records of 31,000 lambs 
marketed last year. This shows. that 


wether lambs returned more than $2 per 
hundred above the price paid for buck 
lambs. 

Previous to 1920, Kentucky marketed few- 
er than 10,000 “trimmed” lambs annually. 
During 1923, nearly 200,000 “trimmed” 
lambs were marketed, which averaged 2 to 
6 per cent “seconds,” while “untrimmed” 
lambs marketed, ran 16 to 33 per cent “sec- 
onds.” 

Directions for trimming lambs are given 
in Extension Circular No. 85, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

I am very much interested in the pros- 
perity of the sheep raisers and hope to see 
the universal adoption of these methods for 
improving their profits. Will you help by 
publishing facts showing the advantage of 
trimming lambs? 

Small flock owners should trim their 
lambs; nearly all large ranch owners do 3«. 

Very truly yours, 

L. F. swift. 





THE BIG LAMB POPULAR 


With lambs weighing ciose to 100 
pounds making top prices and even 
extreme overweights getting prompt 
bids, the heavy lamb handicap must 
be accepted as a seasonal condition. 
Last winter buyers closely scanned 
every band for big weights, insisting 
on throwing them out, whereas all the 
lambs weighing 90 pounds or more 
in this crop have got by. 

One reason was cost and low feed- 
ing value of corn; another, apprehen- 
sion that the big lamb would encoun- 
ter the same kind of rough work as 
last winter, prompting them to cash 
early at light weight, especially as that 
method showed a profit and the major- 
ity were skeptical of further advances 
at least during the period it was pos- 
sible for them to carry their stuff on 
feed. When corn is plentiful and 
cheap the big lamb will run into dis- 
crimination because it will predomi- 
nate and killers always demand what 
is least available. 
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SOME FEEDERS MADE MONEY 
Fed Western lambs marketed in 
January were profitable in the main. 
the 
period nullified profit on the 


In some cases mortality during 
feeding 


survivors. This death loss has been 


general and unprecedentedly _ severe, 
constituting a menace to the winter 


feeding industry unless the veterinary 
scientists devise ways and means of 
combating the evil. 
When the February rise began 
feeders were skeptical of endurance or 
continuance, They could not under- 
stand why hogs should sell at $7, good 
eattle at $9 to $10, and lambs above 
$15. Every 25-cent advance in sheep 
Thts re 


marketing and was 


and lambs started a new run. 
sembled orderly 
doubtless a stabilizing influence, insur- 


ing a gradua! advance instead of a 
series of violent bulges and breaks. 

Winter speculative feeding has been 
restricted by the mortality hazard, the 
fact that killers took nearly everything, 
and the inability to go out West and 
pick up ewe lambs by paying big 
prices, as was done last year; when 
feeders paid for their temerity by run- 
ning into a season-end break. On this 
occasion late feeding promises to be 
remunerative, so few having 
gone into feeders’ hands since the turn 
of the year. 

One factor not generally recognized 
this season is excessive cost of putting 
on gains owing to the 
value of corn. In 
three bushels have been required to 
make the weight two bushels produced 
last winter and cost 
vanced substantially. 
the farmer feeder, 
have more than paid for their board, 
and the aforesaid farmer does not ig- 
nore their value as a fertilizing 
agency. “I may have lost a little 
money on these lambs,” said an Iowa 
man who cashed in around the 13%- 
cent mark, “but the farm is away 
ahead on the transaction.” 


lambs 


low feeding 


many localities 


of grain has ad- 
In the case of 
however, lambs 
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PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE WOOL GROWING AND 
MUTTON RAISING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 31) 


to the State Livestock Sanitary Board, so 
that this board could care for these matters 
in a proper manner and see to it that any 
outbreak of scab or any other contagious dis- 
ease would be taken care of immediately, 
and also that all interstate or other ship- 
ments of sheep would have proper inspection 
before said shipments were made. This 
board should make proper arrangements 
with neighboring states so that they would 
know that the inspection of this board on 
interstate shipments was proper ane a suar- 
anty against the scattering of contagious 
diseases. 

When K. G. Warner recently resigned from 
this board the Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was not aware of this fact. Accord- 
ing to the law the governor shall appoint 
two members of this board who shall first 
have been endorsed by the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. I have no criticism to 
make regarding the man appointed by the 
governor and he may be a very capable and 
efficient member of this board, but I believe 
it imperative that the wool growers secure 
adequate representation on this board be- 
cause of the important regulations which 
may be adopted and which may affect the 
sheepmen very materially. 


Biological Survey in Relation to Destroying 
jy Predatory Animals 


There seems to be some diversity of opin- 
ion regarding the efficiency of the Biological 
Survey in regard to the destroying of 
predatory animals. Many maintain that the 
coyote is now on the increase and that the 
government hunter is not efficient and that 
the old bounty law was much better than 
the present method. It is my personal opin- 
ion, however, that the method used by the 
Biological Survey is the proper one and that 
when we are able to have enough money 
appropriated by the Federal government and 
the state and counties of the state, this 
bureau will be able to cope with predatory 
animals, and to do it more cheaply than by 
the method of paying bounties. It is well 
to remember that this bureau has been han- 
dicapped by lack of funds and that neither 
the United States, state nor county govern- 
ments have appropriated a sufficient amount 
of money for them to make a reasonable 
showing. 

Marketing of Wool 

Perhaps there is no other raw commodity 
which is as difficult to market for its real 
value as wool. There has not yet been de- 
vised a workable standard of quality of wool 
in the grease so that a set and specified 
price might be established on wool of dif- 
ferent grades, shrinkages, etc. I have made 
no progress whatever in my method of sell- 
ing wool and I could as nearly succeed in 
getting what my wool was worth twenty 
years ago as I can today. So-called “Co- 
operative Marketing” of wool has cost me 
in excess of one hundred thousand dollars. 
In other words, insofar as co-operative wool 
marketing is concerned I have failed as it 
remains for those who have keener business 
acumen than myself to succeed along this 
line. Co-operative wool marketing ought to 
succeed and when it does I will be knocking 
at the door for admittance. 
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Support of the National Wool Growers 
Association 


During the annual conventions of most of 
the Western states held in the year of 1923 
these conventions pledged the sheepmen of 
these various states to support the National 
Association and an agreement was reached 
by which one cent per head would be col- 
lected on all lambs shipped to Eastern mar- 
kets, which amount should be paid to the 
National Association to carry on the great 
work which they have been doing for the 
wool growing industry. Owing to the lack 
of facilities for collecting this money (I can- 
not believe that the average wool grower is 
unwilling to pay this small amount to the 
National Wool Growers Association) it ap- 
pears that less than $200 was collected by 
this method from lamb shipments out of the 
state of Oregon. It should make the mem- 
bers of this association blush with shame 
that this condition exists and immediate 
steps should be taken to pay into the treas- 
ury of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion a sufficient amount of money by all of 
the Western wool growing states in order 
that the Natoinal Association may carry on 
its work, and Oregon should at once do its 
part in raising this fund. 

The National Association in its great work 
in the Emergency Tariff alone saved the 
wool growers of these United States from 
financial destruction, and this is just one 
of the many instances where this organiza- 
tion has greatly benefited our industry. Wher- 
ever the interest of the Western wool 
grower is concerned you will find the of- 
ficers of the National Association on the job 
looking after these interests and sometimes 
at a great loss of time and money to them- 
selves personally. 


Oregon State Agricultural College 

The Oregon State Agricultural College is 
to be commended for its efforts to deter- 
mine the proper relation of Oregon indus- 
tries so that correct information may be 
available to all. We would all be boosters 
but we want our boosting to be based on 
facts and this college has done more to fur- 
nish us facts than any other agency. 


Support of the State Wool Growers 
Association 


No organization can succeed unless there 
is someone connected with it who !s willing 
to work with efficiency and ability, and 
whatever success may have been attained by 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association during 
the past year is largely due to the efforts of 
your secretary. If it were not for his efforts 
it is more than likely whatever has been 
accomplished would not have been accom- 
plished. If your organization is to succeed 
you will not only have morally to support 
the officers but you will also have to give 
your financial support in full. There is a 
certain amount of expenses that has to be 
met in maintaing the office and looking aft- 
er your interests. Unless the wool growers of 
Oregon are willing to give their unqualified 
and whole support they cannot expect max- 
imum results. 


Looking Forward 


We wool growers of Oregon can enter into 
the new year of 1924 with our hearts full of 
hope and with confidence that we may over- 
come all of the difficulties and obstacles 
which confront us, and by supporting our 
state and national associations we will at all 
times maintain a lookout for any danger 
which may beset us. You may rest assured 
that in the end wool growing and mutton 
raising will be successful. 











Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock. Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detrolt, Mich. 














The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 .- 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

W. C. COFFEY 

President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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Every Day You Need 


FED ML 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG Tells how to rid the dog 
of fieas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 














Salt Lake City.7tah 
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Different Phases of the Coyote Problem 


I am a Government hunter, and I 
thought I would write you a letter in 
regard to our work which might help 
to bring about a better understanding 
of it and secure better co-operation 
between the sheepmen and the hunters 
employed by the Government and the 
states. 

I have worked under Mr. Bayer of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, for twelve 
months. now and have taken 253 coy- 
otes and bobcats. When I started to 
work I had never caught or poisoned 
a coyote. I worked according to in- 
structions written by Mr. Bayer, and 
they were certainly effective. 

The greatest complaint of the sheep- 
men is that we poison their dogs. We 
do poison some dogs; it is unavoid- 
able. However, I think that if the 
herders would be as conscientious in 
their work as the hunters, the death 
rate among the dogs would be very 
small. We do not scatter baits. They 
are all put around within a radius of 
twenty-five to thirty yards of a station 
and nine times out of ten, the herder 
is curious to see if there are any dead 
coyotes lying around and he takes a 
chance with his dog. 

Again, a herder will tell you when 
you caution him about poison: “Oh, 
this dog won’t pick up poison.” And 
in two or three days you see him and 
he has lost his dog. I have yet to 
see the first dog that will not pick up 
anything. Naturally when a dog is 








Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 





We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 





Reasonable Prices 3 


Quality 3 


Prompt Service 








away from camp all day, he gets hun- 
gry and the baits that we use are the 
most attractive food for coyote or dog 
that years of experience and practice 
can devise. The only safe thing for a 
man who can not keep his dog away 
from poison stations to do is to put 
a light wire muzzle on him and then 
he is absolutely safe. Some of the 
men seem to want to get a dog poison- 
ed so that they can have something 
to complain of. It is of no use to try 
and reason with these men. Of course 
it is a little trouble to muzzle a dog 
in the morning and remove it at night, 
but the Government is also going to a 
good deal of trouble and expense to 
relieve the sheepmen of the coyote 
pest, and they, one and all, admit that 
the coyote is a pest. When a sheep- 
man tells you that he would rather 
have the coyotes eat his whole herd 
of sheep than have his dog poisoned, 
he is trying to be unreasonable. I have 
had some very successful sheepmen 
tell me: “We can get more dogs, but 
it’s hard to get any more sheep.” 

As nearly as can be figured out on 
a very conservative basis, if a Gov- 
ernment trapper on a poison line finds 
half of the coyotes he kills, he is doing 
fine. Rodney Collins. 

Shoshoni, Wyo. 


All of the sheep in our section go to 
the national forests about July Ist. 
There is quite a varied opinion on the 
range question, but everyone is very 
much opposed to the new scheme of 
appraising the forest range. 

The coyote family has been increas- 
ing about 100 per cent a year for the 
past three years. I have watched with 
great interest the work of the Gov- 
ernment in this connection ever since 
it was started, but this is the first 
time I have expressed myself in writ- 
ing about it. In every section of which 
I have any knowledge, the coyote and 
all predatory animals are on the in- 
crease. In spite of the great amount 
of money spent by the Government 
and appropriated by the states and 
donated by the stock associations, the 
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sheepman is compelled to buy his own 
poison and fight his own battle or be 
eaten up by the coyotes; and then 
when he goes into town he can see his 
so-called “servant” enjoying a pleasant 
game of pool or sluff and when he does 
come to our rescue, he drives along 
the state highway to the tune of five- 
cents per mile and scatters some of the 
bought by the stockman’s 
money and kills a valuable sheep dog. 


poison 


He may get coyotes, but not enough 

to keep them from 

year. W. 
Cedaredge, Colo. 


increasing each 


M. January. 


Practically all parts of Oregon report 
an increased number of coyotes. Some 
believe this is because of the favorable 
feed and breeding conditions, while 
others believe the discontinuance of 
bounties is the cause. Under the new 
plan of coyote control directed by the 
Biological Survey, with funds furnish- 
ed by the state, forty-eight men work- 
ed 1,335 days in January and account- 
ed for 327 coyotes and 26 bobcats. 
This force distributed 33,963 poison 
baits. A total of 3,868 predatory ani- 
mals, mostly coyotes, was taken in 
1923, according to Stanley 
predatory animal inspector. 

F. L. Ballard. 


FOREIGN LAMBS COME IN 


Jewett, 





A consignment of 1,100 frozen Ar- 
gentine lambs reached New York late 
in February, and promptly went into 
distributive channels, prices being high 
enough to enable importers to pay 
the duty and get a small profit. It is 
doubtful, however, if the Atlantic sea- 
board market is capable of absorbing 
much of this stuff and freight rates 
prohibit shipping it to the interior. 
Eastern handlers of fresh-dressed lamb 
are by no means apprehensive of seri- 
ous competition from South American 
frozen meat. Eastern lamb eaters are 
notoriously fastidious, many of them 
not only refusing to eat Western 
dressed lamb, but are able to detect 
it, which accounts for the ability of 
Eastern butchers to ship live lambs 
from Chicago by the trainload, forcing 
packers to adopt that policy or lose 
business. 
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A COMPARISON 


We like our sheep, 
And love our goats, 
One pays our accounts, 
The other our notes. 


Lambs in wool sold last fall at $5. 
Kids in mohair sold last fall at $2.50. 

The lambs shear their owner 
Wool 
at 50 cents per pound is $3. Kids shear- 
ed 1% pounds in the fall at 80 cents 
to $1.20. Kids will shear nearly 2 
pounds this spring at 75 cents or $1.30, 
bringing money back, $2.50. 

The lambs will pay 60 per cent on 
their cost in six months. The kids have 
The 
months will run like this: 
say the sex of the lambs and kids run 
50-50. 

The ewe lambs, yearlings, will sell 
next fall at $7, and the mutton lambs 
as yearlings will sell next fall at $5, 
giving an average of $6. The Angora 
doe kids, yearlings, will sell next fall 
after shearing for $3.50 and the chevon 
kids as yearlings after shearing will 
sell for $2.50, and they will shear $2 
each or $4, average $5. 

Sheep will make $4 per head on a 
$2 investment the 
months. 


will 
about six pounds this spring. 


paid 100 per cent in six months. 


next six 


last or next six 


Goats will make $5 per head on no 


COMMODORE 


The lamb who became our best known sire. 


Five 


of his sons won the beautiful Tyler 


Trophy Cup at the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition last November at Portland. 


Commodore was selected from a winning pe 


n 


of ram lambs we imported in 1921, because 
of his wonderful head and marked masculin- 


ity, and used largely in the flock at 


Thousand Springs Farm 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Wendell, Idaho 


wner 


47 














TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
By W. C. Coffey 


Range and Pasture Management. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $ 








For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
803 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


4.00 











Hampshires and Crossbreds 





continue to be in demand. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 








“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 


The cross-bred has come back—cross-bred wools are now and will 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 
let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


Spencer, Idaho 
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Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 





Write For Literature and List of Breeders 





The American and Delaine 


Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








DELAINE MERINOS 


My rams for 1923 averaged $55 with 
the top ram bringing $175. 

For 1924, I have 110 ram lambs, an 
outstanding bunch, sired by rams that 
sheared 31 and 32 pounds respectively 
lust spring. Can select you flock head- 
ers, show rams or a car of high-class 
range rams. Have been breeding them 
for 23 years. During that time I have 
shipped rams to 26 states, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the Hawaiian Islands. To show 
you that my rams have THE QUALITY 
and to prove to you that the DELAINE 
MERINO has the strongest constitution 
and is the hardiest and best ranger in 
the world, I will ship them anywhere 
on approval. Photos free. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80 
Wakeman, Ohio 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


My 1924 offerings: 
450 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) En 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Per ron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. 8. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 








\ 


Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 





Mt 


\ Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








For 1924 


CHOICE 


RAMS and EWES 


in single or car lots 





Stud Ramsa specialty. 
Correspondence solic- 
ited. Special prices on 
early deliveries. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 








Phone No. 147 P.O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 
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So 


investment the last six months. 
there you are. 

This sheep and goat game is the 
one for any man or woman to play if 
they want some sure money! 

Now 
that the above figures are net, as our 


don’t understand me to say 
running expenses have to come out. 
But we have lots of ranches and farms 
that are suitable for carrying a few 
sheep or goats or both, that have 
neither one on the place, when they 
could make easy money without much 
work by handling sheep or goats. 
This is no “Teapot Dome” talk and 
will not be investigated by a Senate 
committee, but if you are interested, 
you had better look into this thing 
B. M. Halbert. 


yourself, 





RAMBOUILLET JUDGES 


The following have been named by 
the Executive Board of the Rambouil- 
let Association as capable and quali- 
fied to judge Rambouillets at State and 
District shows or expositions: 


A. G. Butterfield, Enterprise, Ore. 

E. B. Wilson, Stanbury, Mo. 

Ed Lincoln, Milford Center, O. 

C. A. Steele, South Vienna, O. 

John K. Madsen, Mount Pleasant, 
Utah, 

W. 
Utah. 

Wm. Millar, Mount Pleasant, Utah. 

Sam S. Stoddart, Moscow, Idaho. 

J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. 

Peter Pauley, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Joe Stocks, Tankersly, Tex. 

J. M. Jones, College Station, Tex. 

Clark Wellman, Perry, N. Y. 

I. B. Pattridge, Perry, N. Y. 

Prof. W. C. Coffey, 
Minn. 

Joe H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 

F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Cal. 

Alex. Orth, McGuffey, O. 

A. G. Wood, Saline, Mich. 

Prof. Robt. Miller, Davis, Cal. 

L. W. Shaw, Marysville, O . 

Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, 
Mo. 


D. Candland, Mount Pleasant, 


Minneapolis, 








